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[Do YoU KNOW HER NAME? CAN YOU DESCRIBE HER? FOR GOD'S 


THE HEARTS OF THREE 
GOOD WOMEN. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
“*‘ WHAT NAME?” 


Everyzopy on platform number one was 
labouring under great excitement. 

There was a small crowd of excited outsiders 
—a group of persons who had each that pale, 
scared look on their faces, while the clothes of 
four-or five of them were soiled and torn—an 
excited engine-driver talking very loudly to three 
policemen and a knot of startled listeners; an- 
other engine-driver, with a pale face, standing 
alone and staring vacantly and foolishly at 
nothing ; the station-master, with his hat on the 
wack of his head, besieged by. questions on one 
side, and issuing orders to the railway servants 
on the other; excitement,. fear and morbid 
curiosity al] mixed together. into a strange scene, 





which was at once life-like and death-like, and 
all telling (without the many voices) that there 
had been an accident. 

Annie was not among the persons there. He 
saw that at once. 

Several stared at Godrey, for he looked very 
like those pale, scared passengers who had 
escaped. For the life of him he could not ask 
his questions there in the midst of that bustling 
crowd. A rude, rough answer to a question 
would not bring a blow from him, but tears, he 
thought. 

Had he been one of the passengers in that 
unfortunate train he would nave rendered active 
assistance and have laughed at the accident so 
far as he was personally concerned—as it was, 
he trembled like a chiid, and felt powerless and 
unmanned. 

He signed to an intelligent-looking porter to 
follow him. Tne manobeyed. They walked 
away from the crowd. Godrey put some silver in 
the porter’s hand. 

“Tell me how this happened,” in a hollow 
voice. 

The porter told him quickly. It was the 
old story. ‘* Coupling—shunting goods train— 
collision.” 

That is all Godrey heard of the story. 

“Where ?” 
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LOVE ANSWER ME!’’] 


***Bout a mile or less from the station—clear- 
ing the line now—engine thrown down—fancy 
there’s one or two buried under the shattered 
carriages.” 

* Do you know——” 

He stopped. He could not ask the question. 
The porter finished and answered it for him. 

«* What train it was, sir? Yes. London train 
—from Paddington—the five to twelve.” 

“God !” 

The one trembling word, spoken as he spoke 
it, staggered the porter. Tne man caught hold 
of Godrey’s arm. 

“Steady, sir; hold up! What class was your 
friend a-coming by ?” 

Godrey showed his own ticiret. 
shook his head. 

** There’s one out of three third carriages quite 
telescoped. Shall I inquire for you? You 
seem rather badly yourself, sir. Get some 
brandy.” 

“Yes. Inquire!” 

‘* Look in the refreshment bar and the waiting- 
rooms, sir, while I’m gone. If your friend ain’t 
there, nor on the platform—I’ll be back in a 
minute, sir. Holdup!” 

Cold’ from head to foot,and still witn the 


The porter 





Pondcourt fog before his eyes and tie lifeless- 
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ness upoy pais Himba, We @beya@ the’ porter, who 
hurried atwgy_ftom hhim ito the‘etation-magter, 

Godrey looked into the waiting-rooms— 

empty; into the refreshment-room—no. Annie, 
He tried in vain to rouse himself. **‘The ayonies 
of suspense oppressed him so heavily that he 
“could not make an~“effert. to reach--certainty. 
Certainty, of the worst even, would have 
produced a less profound effect upon him than 
that energy -stealing doubt: 

The porter rejoined him. He had gathered 

all the information that was to be gathered. All 
the passengers who had escaped unhurt wereon 
platform number one now (Godrey had seen that 
she was not among them), saving two parties 
who had returned to London at once (Godrey had 
seen on platform number two that she was cd 
among THEM). 

Intelligence had just been received, tha ge 
told him, that the bodies of an elderly lady and 
gentleman had been discovered on the removal 
of one of- the shattered carriages, and that no 
other body seemed to ,haye been buried in the 
ruins. 

All hope then'that she was unhurt was gone. 
The lifelessness and the fog disappeared with 
the suspense. 
excitement. 

He questioned the porter now'in a, amad, wil 

voice and manner. 

The man almost feared hintjifor there were 
lines on his faee which were not there a moment 


since, and his eyes seemed twice the size of the |, 


eyes of the Godrey who had first questioned 
him. 


She was, at least, not killed. 


The man swore to the truth of his information, | : 
There were nine killed (including the twe hedies | omeweneaid , = 
} atthe hetel proved to be'not Annie, theres 


just discovered, and the stoker of the 

train), and Annie was not among that nine,. 

of the nine were young women, but their bodies 

had been already identified; they had been 

residents in the town. mas 
Godrey’s heart thanked God for that mereyi’ 


He questioned ‘him as to the injured and Sings: 


still wildly ag@ madly, but very 
cunningly framing his questions so that the) 
porter couki.apewer them in a few words, # 

There were fouror five passengers ‘who had 
sustained slight extermal injuries ; 
was a young woman, whosé present whereabouts: 
was unknown, Phere were three passengers 
seriously injured; they-had been carnied'to fhe 
hotel opposite the » where they were now 
being attended.to by two chief doctors of the 
town. The threg seriously injured mgers 
were a gentlemam,@ little girl (his Sah ughter), 
and a young wo s 

That was allt pel = mk to tell. 

** Hope it'll bewaih tight, sir,” he said, as God- 
rey hurried from: him. 

Without another instant’s, delay Godrey left 
the station, and crossing the road entered the 
hotel, round the: open door .of which a small 
crowd was. congregated. The proprietor of the 
hotel, a short, stout man, happened to be stand- 
ing in the hall telling one of the waiters to try 
and disperse the crowd when Godrey. entered. 
Godrey’s pale face, wild eyes, and highly-excited 
manner immediately told Godrey’s errand to the 
hotel proprietor, who said at once: 

“Follow me, if you please, siz,” 
rey into the empty coffee-room. 

Godrey explained incoperently that he wished 
to gsee,the young lady who had been injured in 
the railway catastrophe instantly. The hetel pro- 
prietor returned kindly that he could not be 
allowed to do so—at least, not now. 

“Do you know her name—can you describe 
her? For God’s love answer me!” 

The hotel proprietor did not know her name; 
he believed that her clothes had been searched 
and that no letter or card or clue to her name or 
address had been found upon them; when she 
had been brought in he had been too excited to 
observe her appearance; he- could ‘not: describe 
her; she was certainly young, and he fancied 
that her hair was fair. 

_ Another dreadful question. 
injuries. 

The hotel proprietor could not say ; ofe of the 
two doctors and his (the proprietor’s) wife were 


and led God- 


The extent of the 


among them | 


séor her alljthat couid be done he had iteard 
‘doctor say that it was “an a. compli- 
gated case, that.on nea¢cou as. anyone, 
be admitted into thé rooni“unt i he doctor’ lef 

| it and gave his permission or refusal, as a know- 
deive of -her i injuries-prompted-. 

“Wait, -here, sir; or call again. in. a ‘few 
minutes, you can do no good now. I will take 
the first opportunity of speaking to the doctor 
for you. You shall satisfy yourself presently, 
| my dear sir, but not now, when your doing so 
| may cost the young lady her life. Pray be caim. 
Pray wait.” 

Godrey pressed the proprietor’s hand and 
staggered away from the hotel. From the roatl 
he.glanced piteously at the windows. There was: 

e which had its blind down. 

‘ Was the-blind hiding dying Annie ora 
stranger ? 

He returned to the sa “Wild as he was 
he had the sense to’ properly. loy the slisbed 
Which must elapse before-he Siu be 
* to gatisfy himself.” 

He went to the telegraph-office 

to Mrs, 


Lg to London. Beige 
In their. places came a fever ay 


to!" ‘@ildressed +to: **: Aptery: 
te. Tom, | to 
N iatbe wondine nm each, of; 
SS was the sane. | wee 


peronly,one conclusion to érrive at—namely, 
that ie was the one young woman who 


Sa see slight external 


ed the station-master anda cab- 
this result.. They bad both ob- 
of eighteen or nineteen with a 
on her forehead, and a handker- 


‘chief bowmdround her hand, emerge from the 
0 crying, and apparently expecting 


@ressed. The cabman had seen an elderly 
wotnan acegst her, and a minutesfterwards the 
two drove @way from the statiomina fly. He 

could not say whether they knew @ach other, but 
he rather fameied they did not; that the elderly 
woman had simply taken’ compassion on the 
young one, and kindly offered her saelter. Neither 
the statioh-master nor thé eabman had seen 
either of the:two before. 

A faint hope illumined Godrey. He returned 
to the hotel less wildly. A waiter showed him 
into the eoffee-room. The hotel proprietor and 
one of the doctors, entered immediately-afzer; 
waras. 

Godrey almost smiled. 

“T think I have been mistaken,” he said, ina 
trembling voice, “* but 

The doctor interrupted him. 

There was positively no hone, he said. Less 
than an hour would end his patient’s sufferings. 
There was nothing left todo;:she had been 
delirious, she was almost -perfeetly conscious 
now, she was past feeling painy it would be well 
to withdraw as quickly as possible after he (God- 
rey) had satisfied himself ‘that the young lady 
was not the one he sought ; onthe other hand, 
his presence could do no harm, all was virtually 
over. 

He followed the doctor noiselessly up the hotel 
stairs. They stopped outside the door of 'the 
dying girl. 

Hope was powerful within Godrey then. 

The doctor placed his fingers on his lips. 

«You know the young lady you are seeking 
very intimately ?” he whispered to Godrey, 

Godrey nodded. his head: 

«Then you will know before seeing” this poor 
cnild perhaps whether she is the one yowseek. 
I have said that she has been delirious. During 
her delirium she has repeated several timés the 





va Baine to her now, had, injleed, iodgn See: 


{Goat there was no great surpri 


mam rr some es ge er bird. Has your 
1e ‘ws & 

“No!” oblenaeed “Godrey, growing more 
i Fee aad that Annie had either received slight 
inja , oOrnever started at all. 

Suddenly : 2 
. What.name?’ -he doumamioks in -@-hoarse 
whisper. 

The doctor, with his hand on the handle of 
the door, smiled sadly. --It-was a most comical 
| name to utter at such a time, tragically impor- 
| tant as it was. 

“ What name ?” 
The doctor told him the name. 
* Noodles,” he said. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
“THIS IS A ‘DREADFUL HOLIDAY, Nooprrs !” 


Fre sweet little face was. untouched, but it 
Was as white as the bed lathes around and 
‘Labomt it. A faintly pleased expression lit it 

ise, no extreme 
crept to her bedside, 


). when Gad 
her feeble little hand 


elf there, and pr 


i / to his Gry, hot lips. . 


Her,eyes were cast upwards when ‘he entered, 

amd not see — after ha had kissed 

d; but the tly pleased,expression 

on to her face by the w own kiss 
pon her hand. } ‘ ’ 





njuries and disap- 


meone, 
They-couldnot describe her; she was decently } * 


“T knew I should mit die itirtealen (seeing you 
again. This is a dreadful meeting, my love. 
ndliday, Noodles. My poor, 
“Don't cry like / that, stupid 
Don’t let me leaye the world 
mith the saddest of sounds! in ; I can 
“bear to die, pet, because; I’m “ot a morse! 
airaid ; because I’ hayen’t committed ‘very many 
murders and forgeries and ‘b&rglaries, you 
iknow ; but, oh, my poor love, I Bn tb. bear your 
gticf, it is,worse than the wounds were at first— 
itjis, indeed. Don’t cry! nevermind’ me; I’m 
notisorry ;, I don’t, care for you an atom, my own 
darling, and I never did. ‘Think that—think 
that'there are thousands far micer and better 
than Annie in the world. Practise while I am 
with to forget me when'I am not, Noodles.” 
From the moment when: ‘he entered that 
nape | room to the moment when he was 
eamried ita state of insensibility from it he was 
faithful to. his old love. Miss Witchwood was 
completely forgotten. 

He was @ boy again, a boy heart-broken at 
the destruction of his idol. He was the old 
Godrey then. There was no need for deception. 
The lamentable accident brought his -love back 
to her, although at so horrible a sacrifice. Sne 
would not die doubting Godrey. 

He raised his eyes and gazed on her most 
piteously. She’smijed half sadly, and haif ina 
way which he could not understand, and placed 
her left ‘arm gently’tovmd@ his) neti. So she 
pulled herself with a féeble moan ‘more closely 
to him, until ber face almost. touched jis. Softly 
she kissed his lips and smiled on him again, and 
then softly there came from her a faint sigh, 
and a.gentle, heaven-like ripple of laughter. 

** Waat I said has come true, darling, nasn’t 
it ?”? she whispered, still keeping her left arm 
round his neck, and now and again lightly 
touching his face with her right hand. “Don’t 
you remember this, Godrey? ‘ Whenever any- 
one goes away, Noodles, no matter for how short 
a time, there is alwaysa@ change somewhere. If 
nota big change, a small change.’ Tt was for the 
last time as Isaid. Poor mother, poor little gas 
steve and fruit shop; dear; dear “old city, and 
sweetly happy evenings with my Godrey. Tam 
a little sorry at‘saying “good bye’ to you all. 
When the pain was at‘ its very'worst (it has all 
gone now) I: thought. of’ you 'in’a funny way, 
pet. ‘The pain made niy face do funny things, 
rer a eng them,'as your swearing used: to 


Oe heart-rending sob; that he had struggled 
bravely to restrain, burst ‘from him then. It 
caused a little frown of pain to come upon ber 
pretty face. While the frown was thére he 





«kissed for the last’ tinié the two little perpen- 
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dicular’ lines. ‘ The ‘gentle ripple of laughter 
glided from her. 

‘** Yes,” she-murmuared, faintly, ‘* that was the 
funny thought.” 


And.then she sighed and kept euite silent for. 


a few moments, running her fair fingers through 
his hair, and gazing with eyes whose brightness 
gradually decreased, into his eyes. -Hewloved 
ner then wholly, loved her more deatly than ‘he 
had ever loved her. 


had illumined -her face was fainter. 

«‘T want tomake my will, Noodles. ,J.am so| 
rich. I want to bequeathmy Godrey’ slovetosome | 
good ‘woman, for:I:don’t want him to sadden 
himself by remembering me too much-when I 
am gone. I want him ‘to lose me in someone 
else who is more worthy of him than I, though 
she could never love him, however worthy she 
may be,as I haveloved him. It is very merci- 
ful of God to send you'here to me at the last 
moment, dear, to let me die with my band in 
yours. You must break it very gently to my 
poor mother, Godrey. She has been very g good 


to me ;‘ she won't grieve as you will grieve, but | 


it will be a great “plow _to ‘her. Tom will be 
sorry too. Shake his hand for me—kiss her for 
me, and go one evening, one fogey | evening, to 


the dear old city, and say ‘good bye’ for’ me to | 


all our dear old spots, won’t you, Noodles?) I 
don’t:like—I don’t like’ the nasty.cold ground, 
but, of course, I think if would be less cold near 
the city—yes, near thé-city. One day, perhaps, 
when you are # man—Z mean serious, with a 
beard and that—you will take your wife—and 
you must marry, darling, you must—I can’t 
bear ‘to think’ of- your being“alone in the big 
world; my pet eannot bear to .be alone, my con- 
ceited old pet must’ be loved and icoked at and 
admired, or else‘he is miserable. So he must 
fall in love and:marry, though he! mustn’t doso 
tillmy littlé home in the earth looks of the past, 
not till its mewness wears: off, you know—take 
bis wife, and perhaps some sweet little likeness 
of his wife and of himself, to see my grave; 
perhaps he sill say to her some kind words of 
mé; perhaps they will say, ‘Poor foolish little 
Annie.’ 

His agony was none the ‘less awful because it 
was so silent.: Every faint, plaintive word she 
uttered in the sweet voice -of resignation added 
to his agony! “He felt,as Miss Witchwood had 
felt years since towards Eve’s mother, that his 
own pdssession of. strength'and life was a wrong 
to Annie. 

She wanted streneth' and life, and they were 
there in him by her’ side, and he could not 
transfer them to her and save her. So young, 
£0 beautiful, so-good, so full‘of love for him. 

She panted from the exhausting fight with 
Death. - Her hold of his neck grew morefeeble ; 
her breath came only by great‘¢ffort; each rising 
of her bosom was fainter than the previous 
one. 

Gently he unwound herarm and laid her fair 
head on the pillow. She closed her eyes. He 
kissed her hair and murmured er name. She 
did not open ‘her eyés, but clasped her little 
hands in the attitude of prayer. Heriips moved 
almost imperceptibly, and sent fortn no sound, 
but’ he saw upon the lips the little benediction 
they had so often borne: 

“God bless Godrey.” 

Priceless little Annie! To the very last. In 
the simple prayer she’ murmured to heréelf his 
name was brought in; and his happiness was 
prayed for first. 

She unclasped her hands, opened her eyes, 
and gazed wildly round the room. He touched 
her hands; she smiled and held his hand between 
her own, and pattéd it and placed it to her lips, 
and then she put it on her breast, and folded her 
own hands softly over it. 

So for some moments she rested with the 
calmness-of death upon her, and with a’ happy 
smile playing round her mouth. 

That quaint, womanly spitit which had’ been 
80 pretty a part of Annie was not to be easily 
quenched. «For the last time, and on the thres- 
hold’ of death; it asserted itself feebly. 

Without opening her'eyes she. murmured, in- 
distinetly : 


When she spoke again ‘her, 
voice was Weaker, dnd the light oi sense which:| 


«“T wonder if the accidentsmashed it as well 
as me,:Godrey? See.” 

He understood -her. Her’ dress was thrown 
over a Chair’ near the ‘bed, and something: was 
hanging fromthe’ bosom the dress and 
dangling'in the air. _He placed the something 


was: a- spot of ‘blood upon its’ small, white 
face. 

~ She openéd her eyes ‘and looked atuit, then, as 
at that last “ood bye” which had brought 
about this, he saw her with her: left hand rest- 
ing on hér bréast, as if she had gome dead bird 
in that hand, ahd were trying to warm it. into 
life—it was the, little, gold ‘watch. 





inaudible.sigh of relief from her. ; 

She put, the Jittle..gold watck.to. her ear,and 
| then it fell from her hand, 

* Yes, it’s all ovec now, tt has stopped for 
ever, Godrey,.” 

“Oh, my God! Oh, my 2 BA ices 

« Kiss, darling !—one!—one !—far the. last 
time, Noodles !” 

And, while held in his arms, she-left him. 


CHAPTER XKV. 
“IT IS .A MOST MALIGNANT; ATTACK. ? 


Ir was only after the lifeless ‘dust’ which 
Annie had inhabited had been butied near the 
city she had loved so well that Godrev realised part 
of his own grief. Far from being the least acute 
part of his sorrow was the sense of his own de- 
solation. 

Regarding her. death even in a purely sclfish 
spirit, and Miss Eiworth’s passion for‘him as a 
mad delusion.on her part, there was a bitter 
load of agony for 1 him to bear in tae ‘one reflec. 
tion, ‘I am, unloved.” 

Godrey, however, thought of -her death in a 
thousand other lights, besides his purely selfish 
one, and fonnd in each unspeakable sorrow. 

It was useless to tell him,'as poor Mrs. Sheene 
with her ordinary grief and réfiections told him 
repeatedly, thas ‘Annie was “‘ happier where she 
was,” that “ we must all die,” and that “the 
ways of Proyidence are inscrutable and to be 
bowed to resighedly.” Tere was no consdlation 
for him—at least not then in the first wild out- 
burst of his misery—in such reflections. 

Annie had been killed. ‘Thére could be no 
spot of brightness placed upon that dreary fact. 
Annie had been taken from the earth and those 
upon it whom she loved. “There could be 
nothing for him but regret and suffering through 
life. 

The: sympathy he reeeived from the persons 
about him was ‘horribly distdstefui to him, 
yet he longed to make known the depths of his 
grief and to receive compassion trom some 
being -who understood: him and his sorrow. 
Ab! she, poor little dead Annie, had under- 
stood him, butmow sims she was gone he was 
unknown. 

We have said that “everyone who knew Miss 
Witchwood sought Miss Witcnwood in the hour 
of distress.” 

When on the evening which followed Annie’s 
burial ‘he conceived the idea of writing a long 
letter to Miss Witchwood and unbosoming his 
grief therein a fierce excitement seized him till 
he had:done so.’ Perhaps she would answer it 
—perhaps HER assurance that Annie was hap- 
pierin her new home would convince and solace 
nim. 

He wrote to her a long, wild letter of his 
sorrow, but when her sweet, sister-like answer 
to that letter arrived; Godrey was onable to 
derive any consolation from-it. The fierce 
excitement, accompanied as it had been by 
bodily conditions of external cold and internal 
héat, proved‘to be the first stage of ‘an alarming 
féver. 

When the answer arrived the second stage 
had setin,and Godrey was lyingin Tom Sheene’s 
lodgings at ‘Walworth (where he had lived 
ever since the removal of Annie’s body from 
B—— to London) roa | unconscious of every- 
thi ng. 


in her bandsthé'glass was broken,and there’ 


Another, quivering sob from. him, .An almost, 


\other man I think I should fail. 








Perbaps in his quiet, undemonstrative way, 
Doctor Stephen -Pask was as deeply affected by 
Annie’s dreadfully sudden death as Godrey. 
Short as:was the time he had known her, he nad 


loved her very dearly, although he had never; 


openly confessed nis love to Tom—indeed, not 
tall he received the news of her sad death had he 
confessed it to himself. 

She had shone foria brief time upon his quiet, 
uneventful life like some bright, happy dream. 
‘Pheidream had passed away for ever, and its 
short stay with him he found had made nim 
discontented with his life: "The old léve of his 
profession had passed away too—thedry learned 
books said, when he consulted’ them : 

‘* Annie is dead.” 

The sighs that broke from him during ‘con- 
versation, and the tears that accompanied 
contemplation, said: ; 

“Lam weary of ary life.” 

He had learned. th the true relation which had 
existed» between Godrey and: Amnie, and had 
attributed Tom’s denial df any matrimonial 
engagement to Tom’s ignorance of its existence. 
He kuew now that had Annie lived there would 


‘have been 'no hope for him, that she had ioved 


Mr. Overside, and that she would have married 
him, but Doctor Pask’s love for Atinie was totally 
devoid of jealousy. 

“Poor fellow! His sufferings must be more 
unbearable than mine. Had she: loved me and 
died I would nave been doctor to myself ana have 
prescribed a medicine which should have kiiled 
me.’ 

When Tom Sheene told Doctor Pask that 
Overside was’ stricken down by fever, Doctor 
Pask immediately volunteered to devote ai! his 
skill towards Godrey’s recovery. It was not a 
vain offer, it was not ordimary skill. Goarey’s 
case was extrémely serious. 

**It is a most malignant attack,” Doetor !’as 
said to Tom,’ after seeing poor, uncon: ious 
Godrey for the first time. ‘ If he were sme 
As itis I feel 
inspiration. Heloved your sister, Tom, anu she 
loyed him, and you know how I respected and 
admired her. ‘If she were alive his recovery 
would be the dearest of joys to her. Leave him 
entirely to my care and I shall succeed, I think. 
Both as a doctorand a man I shall be very proud 
if Ican pull him through.” 

And so Doctor Pask, with the tenderness of 
the gentlest woman and the skill of. the ailest 
physician, watched over Godrey night and day. 
Never had he fought a disease.so valiantly is ne 
fought Godrey’s fever, It was a fierce struecle, 
and more than once he was nearly acknowleig- 


ing to himself its hopelessness, but the tho: vot 
that Annie might be watching over ands ‘i. ng 
in gladness over his powerful efforts to sav the 
life of the man she had loved made him reiurn 
to the ghastly battle with renewed vigour and 
fresh hope. 


Concerning Tom Sheene, Annie’s death 
occasioned him little uneasiness; he had already 
buried himself in the audacious plot that he 
had formed for producing from Miss Elworti’s 
deatin- like sleep “thousands of glittering 
pounds.” Annie’s death would not “Gnfluence 
that scheme of his, and therefore Annie’s death 
or life was immaterial to him. 

The opportunity to commit. a great money- 
making sin had, incoming to him, displaced the 
little gaod it had found in him—even his liking 


for his sister. Annie had lived sufficiently ing 
to increase his power over Doctor Pask. Lovtor 
Pask’s love for Annie doubled the extent of nis 


friendship for Tom. He wanted Doctor Pasi’s 
staunch friendship—he possessed it. 

Indirectly, however; Annie’s death pip in- 
fluence Tom’s audacious plan, inasmuci ‘as, 
Annie’s death produced Godrey’s fever, Gourey ’s 
delirium, Godrey’s letter, and Miss, Witch wood’s 
answer. 

It was necessary for Tom’s success that Miss 
Elwotth should be decoyed from Pondeourt 
House. ‘This was no easy matter, though Jom 
rightly conjectured that, given acceés to Miss 


|Elworth, he could make her diseased mind sub- 
servient to his cunning. 


Access, urknown to Miss’ Witéhwood, was 
evidently the first important point. To this end 
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Tom Sheene had employed the tall, slim beggar | 
te watch Pondcourt House, since a knowledge 
the movements of its inmates was necessary 
before he could ascertain by what means a 
clandestine interview could be brought about. 

The beggar, however, in watching Pondcourt 
House had learned little that was likely to 
further his employer’s plans: Miss Elworth was 
always accompanied her aunt, he had 
reported to Tom Sheene, but he believed that 
she occasionally strolled through the grounds 
alone. 

Upon this report Tom had written an anony- 
mous note to Miss Elworth with his left-hand, 
which had set forth mysteriously that the 
happiness of her aunt depended upon her 
granting a secret interview to the writer of the 
note, but that she was to tell the bearer the 
time and place that would best suit her; that 
she was to come alone, and observe the strictest 
secrecy, and all for the welfare of her aunt. 

We already know that this part of the scheme 
utterly failed—that Miss Elworth instantly fled 
from the beggar when he presented the letter 
(which he had received strict injunctions to re- 
possess after her eyes had scanned it) and ex- 
claimed : 

“ Read that!” 

We come now tothe progress of his audacious 
scheme after Annie’s death. 

While Godrey was lying in a state of uncon- 
sciousness and helplessness in Tom’s lodgings 
Miss Witchwood’s letter arrived. 

Tom opened, read, and carefully closed that 
letter, which was from first to last eloquent of 
the sisterly friendship that Miss Witchwood bore 
to Godrey. There was, however, little in it that 
did not bearon Annie’s death. It was a letter 
that would have considerably calmed Godrey’s 
wild lamentations, but it was of little service to 
‘Tom Sheene. 

There was, however, a paragraph towards its 
end, of a portion of which he deemed it worth 
his while to make a copy in his pocket-book. 

This paragraph was: 

«In your present trouble I cannot hope to 
interest you in my concerns, yet I think you will 
find a place for some little pity for my poor child. 
I see no likelihood yet of the dissipation of what 
you generally term her delusion. That dread- 
ful calmness remainsupon her. I feel almost 
tempted to write that it has become more 
apparent since your departure. On one point I 
have no doubt, her health is sensibly worse than 
when you were with us; she is incapable of any 
but the slightest exertion, and complains fre- 
quently of an acute pain in her head. Yousee, 
my dear Mr. Overside, grief is divided in equal 
parts. I protest that your share is not heavier 
than mine. One small item of news and I have 
done with Pondcourt House. Our library is no 
more. At Eve’s most earnest request the library 
has been converted into her sleeping apartment. 
You will understand this freak of hers. She 
declares that she is happier in that room and 
that she sleeps more tranquilly there. I have 
not, of course, acquainted her with your very sad 
bereavement—it would, I think, be highly im- 
prudent to do so. Your happiness is the one joy 
of her life. I hope all this does not weary you, 
though I should be glad to hear that it had 
distressed you, for the consequences of a long 
mental concentration are often serious. Dear 
Mr. Overside, is not your sorrow a very selfish 
thing? Why are you sad? Because it has 
pleased God to disappoint you. For whom are 
you weeping? Not for your poor little Miss 
Sheene, surely, for she is happy. Your wild grief 
then is simply wild grief at the disappointment 
of your hopes. It is selfish. Forgive me; you 
will understand my motive in writing like this, I 
am sure. I wantto take you from your present 
unnatural self-I want you to be Mr. Overside 
again.” 

From Godrey’s delirious ravings Tom learned 
much that was of value to the success of his 
scheme. To Doctor Pask Godrey’s wild words 
were unintelligible. To Tom they were of ser- 
viceable signification. 





He learned from Godrey’s delirium two most 
important facts. Firstly, that Godrey had left 


Pondcourt House because Miss Elworth had 


of | fallen in love with him; and, secondly, that 


Godrey loved Miss Witch wood. 

Truth, Tom knew, when mingled with fiction, 
is very like pure, unadulterated truth. 

The difficulty of decoying Miss Elworth from 
her home no longer existed—it could easily be 


| accomplished by artfully perverting facts. The 


only difficulty that remained was the difficulty 
of obtaining a private interview with Miss El- 
worth.. Tom’s fine mathematical brains soon 
found a way of removing that. 

While ’s fever was at its height Tom 
Sheene wrote to Miss Witchwood thus: 


“ Dgar Mapamu,—A letter bearing the Pond- 
court post mark has lately arrived here for Mr. 
Overside. I conclude that letter is from you. 
As it may require immediate attention, I beg to 
inform you regretfully that Mr. Overside is 
incapable of even reading it. He is suffering 
from a most severe fever, which I grieve to: say 
shows symptoms of proving fatal. I am, dear 
madam,” et cetera, et cetera. 


This letter produced exactly the effect on Miss 
Witchwood which Tom had desired and expected. 
Her kind heart ached when she read of this 
additional misfortune falling on the man for 
whom she entertained so warm a friendship. His 
condition was extremely pitiable—dying with no 
mother, sister, nor wife to tend him. 

She told nothing of this to her niece, who, 
however, at once noticed that she was unusually 
distressed. Indeed, Miss Witchwood had never 
been so unlike Miss Witchwood as when she 
learned that Godrey was dying. 

She wrote to Tom Sheene by return of post a 
short note in which she begged him to tell her 
whether Mr. Overside wanted for anything, 
whether there had occurred any alteration in his 
condition, and what was the doctor’s opinion on 
the case. 

Tom. Sheene replied succinctly that his poor 
friend was receiving every attention, that the 
doctor entertained a hope that his poor friend 
would recover, but that for his part he considered 
the doctor’s hope a perfectly futile one. It was 
his opinion, founded on a knowledge of his poor 
friend’s constitution, that Mr. Overside would 
not survive. 

On receiving this second note, Miss Witch- 
wood’s anxiety on Godrey’s account became most 
painful. She immediately concluded that.Godrey 
was receiving insufficient medical attention, and 
she immediately resolved on performing a Mizs 
Witchwood-like act. 

She. wrote to Mr. Sheene again : 


“T am desirous of seeing Mr. Overside once 
more—of being of some service to him if I can. 
I shall pay him therefore an early visit, if you 
will allow me. I cannot exactly name the time 
when I shall do so, for my niece is ill herself, and 
I must snatch the first opportunity of leaving 
her for a day that occurs. Kindly add to your 
kindness by informing meat once of any,marked 
change in Mr. Overside’s condition” 


**Good !” exclaimed Mr, Sheene, on reading 
that letter. ‘Though it would be better if I 
knew tne time of her coming. Anyhow, my pros- 
pects are brightening.” 

He did not answer Miss Witchwood’s last 
letter, but telegraphed to the tall, slim beggar, 
thus: 


«Wate, and telegraph W.’s departure for 
London.” 


He told Doctor Pask that he regretted that 
business would again take him to E—— in all 
likelihood suddenly;, perhaps to-day, to- 
morrow, or the day after, he could not tell which. 
He showed Doctor Pask Miss Witchwood’s last 
letter. 

“It is most kind and Christian-like,” said the 
doctor; ** but, my dear Tom, your natural but 
extravagant fears will occasion her unneces: 
inconvenience. The poor boy WILL recover. 
am confident of it.” 

** You really feel convinced of this ?”” 

** Really !”” 

Shortly after which Tom received a telegram 
from the tall, slim beggar, whieh ran thus: 





'W. starrep for London this morning at 11 
o'clock.” 


Here, then, was what he had been striving for. 
He could enter Pondcourt House with an excuse 
which would disarm suspicion. He could get 
at Miss Elworth without encountering Miss 
Witchwood. 

He went to Godrey’s room very hurriedly. 

“ Doctor,” he whispered to Pask, “I have just 
received a letter from the office. I must be off 
to E—— by the next train. If Miss Witchwood 
comes during my absence, apologise for me, and 
bright idea ! as you areso very certain of the 
old man’s recovery I will call at Pondcourt 
House and stop her taking a needless journey. 
—_ to-morrow. Take care of yourselves. Im 
re) Keg 

While then Miss Witchwood journeyed to 
London Tom Sheene travelled to Pondcourt. 


(To ae Continued.) 








THE HOWLING DERVISHES. 


Ir is noteworthy. that while every book of 
Eastern travel contains an account of the evo- 
lutions of the dancing (or, as they should more 
properly be termed, the turning) dervishes, tne 
proceedings of the sect known as “‘ les hurleurs,” 
or howlers, are either not mentioned at all or are 
dismissed ina few words. It is not of course 
clear to the European mind why one set of 
devotees should turn and another set shout, but 
no one who has seen either or both modes of 
exercise can avoid the conclusion that they are 
the outcome of that form of religious enthusiasm 
which makes the performance of any peculiarly 
difficult task an acceptable offering to the Deity. 
There are some general features: which are 
common to all the orders of dervishes.. The 
tekie or convent of the Turkish dervish is not a 
house of retirement, where in solitude he per- 
forms monastic vows, but. rather a place of re- 
union where daily meetings for prayer take 
place, and where especially the weekly function 
of the order is performed. The dervish has in 
fact no permanently binding vow, but may at 
any time resume the life and avocations of an 
ordinary citizen. But each order has its own 
rules and liturgy, and above all its own peculiar 
observance based upon some mystical idea. It 
has its chief or cheikh, a personage of no mean 
importance, as may be gathered from the fact 
that the cheikh of the turning dervishes (in their 
case dignified by the title of Mollah-hounkiar, 
or religious sovereign) is the person who girds 
with the sword of Osman a newly-elected Sultan. 
Under this chief are the dédés or fathers, who 
correspond to the professed monks of our 
Western institutions, and after these the murids 
or novices, affiliated to, but not by any means 
so strictly bound to, the rnles of the order. Tne 
murid may, for example, be a shopkeeper, a 
pacha, or even the Grand Vizier himself, if, for 
the sake of acquiring the religious influence so 
all-important in the East, anyone of these should 
find it to his advantage to temporarily connect 
himself with the sect. Finally, all these orders 
have their good and their bad aspect; the good, 
that the shelter and food of the tekie are 
granted even to the poorest member of the fra- 
ternity ; the bad, that. whether they turn or howl 
or repeat in cadence nine hundred and ninety- 
nine times the name of: Allan—the raison d’étre 
of one and all is, that, by the performance of 
miracles, the exorcism of evil spirits, and the 
sale of amulets, they find, through tie 
superstitions of the people, an easy way to its 
purse. 


SomxonE has suggested as a boon to travellers 
that at all large railway stations, whether in 
the metropolis or in the provinces, post cards 
with the words printed on one side “Arrived 
quite safe at this station,” and giving the name 
of the place at the head, should be. procurable 
ps A at 1d. each) like newspapers at the book- 
stalls. 
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POWER AND POVERTY. 


A NEW NOVEL. 
(BY OWEN LANDOBR.) 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


FREEDOM. 





There in the gay greenwood 
We worship thee now ; 
The free—oh, the free 
Still live under the bough. 


Preay and Jack Cranbury stood breathless 


sas the door quietly swung back upon them, 


“wondering who their silent visitor could be. 
Presently the soft rustle of a woman’s dress fell 
-upon their ears, and Jack guessed that it was 
Euphrosia who had thus mysteriously entered 
his prison. 

Tnis idea was soon confirmed by her softly 
addressing him by the name she had bestowed 
uvon him when speaking to the count and 
Pierre. 

‘« Pretty boy,” she said, “are you there ?” 

Jack lightly pressed Peggy’s arm as a hint to 
‘keep quiet, and advancing a few paces, said : 

“Yes, I am here.” 

“Ha! then you are not at rest. I feared you 
would be asleep. Can you find the door?” 

“Yes, it is near me.” 

‘* Close it, and I will get a light.” 

‘This was what Jack did not want. A light 
‘would expose Peggy’s presence, and not knowing 
the object of Eupnrosia’s coming he feared the 
result of discovery, so he tried what a little 
subterfuge would do. 

“T do not want a light,” he said, “I am not 
used to it at night.” 

« But I must seeand speak with you,” replied 
Euphrosia, impatiently. “Close the door— 
gently” 
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[‘‘MYRA—MY DARLING MyRA! HAVE I WON IT?”)} 


“Tt is a spring lock and cannot be opened 
with a key.” 

“T have a key.” 

* After all,” he muttered to himself, “‘ we are 
two and she is one. Why should they fear her? 
She appeared to be alone, and with a little judi- 
cious threatening, which Jack shrank from 


instinctively, she might be induced to keep | p 


silent. 

So he closed the door, and Euphrosia, striking 
a light, lita small lamp she carried. It gavea 
good light, sufficient to get a view of the whole 
of the room. Glancing quickly around he saw 
that he and Euphrosia were alone. 

Peggy was gone. 

“Clever little woman,” he thought. ‘* A match 
for anybody.” 

“You did not expect me,” said Euphrosia, 
placing the lamp upon a small shelf fixed in the 
wall. ; 

“* No,” Jack replied ; “‘ it is later than anybody 
has ever visited me before.” 

«‘ And you think it unseemly of me to come ?”’ 

“I have no ill thought of you,” he replied, 
after a moment’s pause. ‘‘ You seem to me to be 
much softened, like a woman who has a great 
sorrow.” 

«T have a great sorrow perhaps, but it is for 
myself alone I grieve,” she replied. ‘‘ You who 
hate me——” 

** No, no,” he said. 

“ Despise me, then——’ 

** Again no,” said Jack. ‘* Way should I do 
either ?” 

«* But you must do one or the other,” Euphro- 
sia insisted, “‘ for you do not love me.” 

“TI love but one,” Jack said. ‘‘ Do you think 
I hate or despise the rest of mankind ?” 

“I suppose not,” she answered. “ But I am 
different. I offered you a love which you spurned 


“No, indeed.” 

“* Rejected, then.” 

“ Which I could not accept.” 

« Well, it matters little what form of words you 
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use, the end is the same—my love is cast aside. 
You remember our last meeting ?” 

“Ido. Iam not likely to easily forget it.’’ 

“ H vowed then to berevenged upon you, did I 
no 

“You did,” replied Jack. 

_“I am here now for my revenge,” said Eu- 
nrosia. 

She looked at him with a strange glitter in 
her eyes as she thrust her hand into her pocket. 
Jack stood quite still watching for what was 
coming, anticipating the appearance of a revolver 
or some potent weapon. 

** You do not fear me?” she said, with a light 
laugh. 

“No,” he replied, “ but I must tell you that I 
will sell my life dearly.” 

“ Would you struggle with a woman?” 

‘If she comes to me to perpetrate violence.” 

“Ah! you have something yet to learn of 
woman,” said Euphrosia, bitterly. ‘“ Here is the 
weapon with which I avenge myself.” 

And she drew from her pocket—a key. 

Jack stared at it, but dimly comprehending her 
meaning until she thrust it into his hand. ‘nen 
he saw how he had misjudged her. A sinful 
woman with a passionate nature, but with the 
bright green spot of woman’stenderness and pity 
in her soul. 

«I have wronged you,” he said. “ It is liberty 
you offer me here. Will you forgive me ?” 

«The hasty thought is nothing,” she said, with 
a contemptuous movement of her hand. “Ihave 
passed more than that by. That key will open 
your door and the door that leads from the house. 
bars you go from here you will find it on your 

eft.” 

“T can never forgive myself for the wrong I 
have done you in thought,” said Jack, as he took 
her hand and raised it to his lips. 

“TI have been wronged in deed by others,” she 
said, “‘and have forgiven them. My whole life 
bas beenawrong. I have never been taughtas 
other women are—the beauty of virtue and 
honesty—but have been trained to lying, craft 
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and dishonesty. I have never breathed an 
atmosphere untainted by crime.” 

«‘ How sad! How pitiful!” 

“Do not pity me, I beg, but go away and 
forget me. I have risked much to give you 
liberty. My brother, the Count Orsera, I have | 
drugged, and your keepers have been bribed. 
‘To-morrow aM<exposure may come, and then 

> 


> 
—_—— 


«But if you fear an injury will be done to you | 


why not come with me to my people? They will 
take care of you.” 

“To your people !” she said ; “and how do you 
think I could exist with them, knowing what 
Tam and seeing what they are? AllthatI should 
be surrounded with would remind me of what 
I might have been—of the happiness I have been 
shut out from by those who have kept me in 
darkness.” 

«It is never too late to turn tothelight,” said 
Jack. 

“No, no, you do not understand,” Euphrosia 
hastily weplied. ‘I am too bold@—too mee 
to be ‘@mything \but what I am, You 
be with one you jdwe, too,.and I must lodk 
you together. 
THAT?” 

Jack wasisilenti 

“I shoul@.go mad,” said Huphrosia, with a 
passionate gipere *\and all the old evilssocare- 
fully nurtured\in mey-would come to the front 
again. Hyen @sT think of it now I feel myself 
n ardening towamis you and feel sorry that I have: 
yielded to a waman’s w On your behalf. IT 
must leave youmow, destIitould turn and be 
your enemy again. Jack, farewéll ! To-morrow 
I shall be as ong@ead to you.. it is not, 
that we shall @ress each other 
as you would Kiss one who is‘@y 

He was deep}y touched, and’ J 
of tears.as he ‘took her. hands" 
put his Hips to ‘her forehead. 
sob she threw her arms atound him, kissed nim 
once, twice, thrice upon the lips with a passion- 
ate yearning. 

“ Quick, quick ! e she cried, “‘ unlock the door, 
and detme co/ 

Jack would thave supported her to the door, 
but she pushed him gently aside and turned so 
that her face was hidden from ‘the light, He 
turned the key in the lock, and with an unfalter- 
ing step, and without so much as looking at him, 
she walkéd away.” 

He waited by the door listening to the soft 
rustle.of ber dress as she ascended the ‘stnirs 
witha heavy feeling in his heart. ‘It-was as if be 
had just parted witn a dear friend’ who had left 
him forever; aud yet but half an hour before he 
would have spoken of newas ewomen to be hated 
and despised. i 

Such was the change wrought by the magic of 
@ woman's pity. 

“Master Jack, are yan there?” whispered 
Peggy. 

“Yes,” he replied, ‘you may come Lack now. 
The gate is‘open and we may go See. C 


be adn full 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
WHO comEsS HEB ?T? 
pil setrenge st ory, 


But methinks there’s method in Give me leave 
To ponder on it awhile. 


“ A LITTLE better.” 

That was the doctor’s verdict, but as a matter 
of fact Edgar Dansen Strongway was a great 
deal better. He nad‘survived the attack “made 
upon him and was able to sit up the better part | 
of the day. He was also allowed to talk with 
friends in a discreet manner. 

“ But no excited tapes, remember,” said the 
doctor, warningly ; “no recalling old hunting | 
adventures witn tie stag at bay by the'three 
rocks and the huntsman creeping over with his 
knife just in. time to save that splendid dog 
Pedro. Those things must be tabooed for the 
present.” 

“I pledge you my. word, doctor,’ > said the 
patient, earnestly, ‘that I won’t talk of bunt: | 
ing.’ 


}and night:to me. 
ewtene:” 


wpon 
Hew do you think I should bear |. 
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| “I rely upon you, Miss Tharle,” said the 
doctor, “ not to introduce the topic 
| “You may rely upon me safely,” Myra re- 
| plied. 
| ** As for Si Newton,” said the doctor, “I can’t 
place any @amifidence in him. I dare not trust 
| him; he wenld be rushing headlong into re- 
miniscences-of the past. He goes into them as 
| naturally asaduck goes into its favourite pond.” 
“In t case,” ‘said Sir Newtonjwho was 
| leaningyover the back of the couch, “I had 
| better yout of the way—eh, doctor ?” 
«Fora or two, my dear sir; amd then if 
this ratewf progress is continued bayread come 
in and ei tay i if Ped Desdeain Mein ig? 
ret hy ever,” 
“that Lem nm se tips 
“Not at all” replied 
cheerful: mociety will be ate 
ous ean 
“ You forget, apie, that —— 
I do not think 


will 
‘! no, of course not.” 
Heving given a few general diredtions about 


wit Mine 


aoe 
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ean.spare you an hour speed den 





hts and diet, in a high 
humour, ee. feeling. 
satisfied & asm successful matehmaker. «| 
“(ff they don’s makeit upmow;” he murmtred, 
as Ae) mourtted his coh,“ they never will” 
\Newton proved: 
y gotttleman, for he only stayed'ifive min 
wine alter the doctor was -gone, @nd‘ the you 
le-were left alone, Edgat in ‘an’ easy-ch 
facing the the _ avd Myra ie a9 | 
him. “9 Py 
again isa movel 
domot think I have seen you: on 


AS Diora tightly aised her eyebrows and smiled 


- do not sew in the hunting field, or at 
she dinner table,” she said, “‘nor when we are 
out skating. it‘is only when I'am alone that I 
do such work as this.” 

* But you dre‘not dlone now,” Ihe urced: 

“No, but ] having to sit so much one must have 
something to do.’ 

“You must have found watching by me'weary | 
work?’ 


it was*both weary and sad, but now it is not | 
watching at all.” 

ad ' owe you my life, Myra, and I can never re: 
pay you.” 

** Don’t be- unjust to our good ‘doetor,” she 
said; with a quick,‘humorous glanee at his face, 


side doing nothing.” 

«Your presence was my best medicine,” 
replied. 

** Now I fear you are going to trespass’ on-a 
topic which the doctor would have forbidden if 
he had subpected your touching upon it.” 

« But he has not forbidden it, Myra, ; and Tam 
sure it- will do me no harm——” 

“To tell me how you'came by your injury ; 
you have said nothing abott it to me.’ 

« But there is very little to tell,ana@ I told it 
all to Sir Newtoti this morning.” ” 

«But I want to ienow-all about it;” insisted 
Myra, “‘ and unless you humour me I won't tals 
to you at all.” 

“Tt 4s soon told}” said. Hdear. ““ aT atarted 4 in 
a furious state of mind, angry with you'for beitig 
jealous about Diana Cherrington” 
| TI jealous!” 
| “Weill, I thought -you were, for you Were sd 

cool with me.” 
I I .was‘only jesting with you: 
have a jest occasionally.” 
« As the boy said when ‘he threw the ‘stone at 
the frog; but as f was saying, I care‘no mote 
| for Diana Cherrington than I do for the'old 
| woman who lived in a shoe, but as she had 
a letter from Count Orsera and we were anxious 
|to know all about the people at The Hillows, 
** Made eyes at her and whispered in her,ear 
all the evening.” 
pow Myra, T assure ror ——” 


he 





Snrely I may 


to be a fast} ) 


“When there was a dowbt about your living | 


|. He found the medicine, and f onlysat by} ‘your | 


« Let us pass over Diana and all that apper- 
tains to her. You left here that night in a very 
heated condition, having in your wild fancy got 
up so much steam that you felt you must do 
something rash. Pray, what did youdo?” 

“JT went straight down to The Hollows and 
had just entered the Ghaut when somebody 
dealt me a blow benind and I plunged into 
darkness, like a man going headlong from a 
cliff into the sea.” 

And you do not know who struck'you?” 

‘“‘ Haven’t the least notion, except that I be- 
lieve it was —: by somebody belonging to the 
count,” . 

“We aaiites no proof of that, my"peor bey, ar 
»|the count has come here with sueh-a,. high 
character that we do not seevour w yto.arrest- 

tan pen west connected with ‘him, espe- 

ag you were found so far away | ifrom, the 
dragged there.” ‘) b a 
«No doubt, my poor Danéon—I sik 
call you Danson, you know, I like it better: thon 


_ “Aways, Myra? Then of oburse Fey 
Rorbidden ground,” said Myra, nolding up 


“<Tt-oug not to be,” he urged.’ «] 
knéw how hn. cpsn it. When I. 


Apmreamto have anotner go at The H 
You sh@ll do nothing so rash. oil not 
it you to risk your life.”’, 
- *Then how am I to win the prize Te P” he 


asked. 

Myra bent over her work and accor short 
said, in a lowtonme: . int 

' ** ¥ou have no cauge-to winit.” 

“No cause!’ he cried; *why--—", 

Then he pulled up feciteniy tnd bent is head 
60 as to get a view of ‘her face. . ,|, 

“Myra—my darling Myra ! HAVE T won it” 

«You ought to have known that when I was 
so angry with you that night,”’ she answered. 
He uttered a glad cry and strove to rise so 
that he might get nearer to her. She arose 
q and epvertomim. - 
eee Diaeou,” » she said,. “vou forget the 
| doctor’s instrnehiony, You must be kept very 
quiet.” 

“Say only, one, word,” she whispered, “and 
then the doctor need not come again—you will 
be my physician—onlyone-little word of three 
letters. Will you be my wife ?” 

She ‘said something {no mortal but a lover 
could have heard or understood, and then fol- 
lowed the rapturousendearments which follow 
| sweet confession, and with which we have really 
nothing todo. _Déscribing such scenes is notan 
easy task; they must. be ‘snared im to be under- 
stood and appreciated 

yaile this pleasant wiping away of all donbts 
and fears was going on Sir, Newton -had . been 
occupied ‘with two Strangers, who came to. him 
with a story that fairly amazed him. ‘The names 
of these prrangers. were senneesrehy Jack Cran- 
bury and Pég Murcb, 

After guitine leat "68 ‘The ‘Hollows, which 
they did without any difficulty, they wandered 
‘about the jonely country in a helpless fasnion, 
not knowing whither to ¢ 

Euphrosia had not prov rided either with any 
additional, garments, and @ man and .woman 
roaming about a piate in bitter weather witn- 
ont hat of bonnet are always open to suspicion. 

In ‘addition to this they: had taken shelter in 
the wood from. the, bitter, night, winds,and bav- 
ing lost their way there had, in'an.effort to get 
out avain by a short cut, torn their garments as 
they “broke through thé tangled “brushwood. 
Fatigue and agit tation ‘and ‘rakes <#llaided in 
giving them: the ~ppearance: obi: ‘vwo ‘wandering 
lunatics. 

Theday was some hours old when Jack espied 
Deerland,.and thither he bent ‘his way; helping 
along Peggy, whose pluck» had outlasted her 
physical strength, and together they totrered to 
the door and Jack rang the béil. 

The servant who appeared looked atthem with 
& wondering eye. Beggars, were rare thingsabout 


- 


L 





Exmoor, and when they aid come they invariaoly 
presented the sturdy appearance of the strong, 
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healthy tramps who make it their business to live 
by idleness. 

«* What do you want ?”’ the man asked, 

“To sée the owner of this-honse,” replied 
Jack ; ‘and téll him that it-is on very important 
business 

The tone of Jack’s voice, having the educa- 
tional ting’in it, was another puzzle to the man, 
who began '‘tothink he must be dreaming. His 
bewilderment.enabled, Jack to push.his way into 
the ball and support. Peggy toa chair. 

«« Go:to -your master, my good fellow,” caid 
Jack, “ and say that. Mr. Cranbury would like to 
see, him.’ 

Like cng under a spell the man obeyed. him, 
and in a few minutes Sir Newton came into the 
hall. He too was amazed at the appearance of 
the couple ‘before’ him, but Jack was ready of 
tonguerand speedily gained his interest. 

“Sir,” he said, “ we have escapedfrom a den 
close :bere,, and :shis: poor woman is perishing 
withiihunger. | We are the victims of the 
raseality of Count. Orsera -and some -other 
knaves.”’ 

““Come in here,” said Sir Newton, hastily 
throwing open the door of the breakfast-room. 
“ Johnson, make up the fire and bring some food 
and wine.’ 

Johnson obeyed these injunctions, and being 
dismissed from the room hovered abdut the hali 
until he.-heard the bell “tinkle again. ~Respond- 
ing quickly, he received a slip of paper which 
he read as soon'as he got out of the ‘room 
again. 

“Send. for the police inspector with all 
speed,” 

“He’s going to lock them up,” said Johnson. 
og could have sworn that they was himpos- 
tors.’ 

But, loi! ‘the inspector came in due time and 
was. closeted ‘for fully an hour with Sir Newtén 
and thetwo strangers, and he came-forth with 
Sir Newton, both wearing ‘anianxioud look on 
their faces. Congealed behind a big clock in the 
hall Johnson’s ears were gratified “with the fol- 
lowing dialogue ; 

“Tega stran ge story,’ ’ satd Sir Newton. ° 

“Tife’s full of such stories,” replied the in- 
spector.''* Thé ‘question is—are these parties 
telling the truth ?’” 

“That ean! easily be proved, q: ‘should say, if 
you goto the count-——” 

“No, Sir Newton, that wouldn’t do, for I 
couldn’t go without’a warrant to.arrest him.” 

“ Which I, as a magistraté, could grant.” 

‘* Stop a moment, ‘Sir Newton: ‘Now, suppose 
you granted a warrant for search or arrest and 
this story turns out to be a cock-and-a-bull one, 
you might get ifft6a “mess.” ~The count came 
down so highly recommended as it were that we 
ought to he very chutiovs about moving ; we 
ought, indeed; Sir Newton.” 

“ But the story is so complete in every detail. 
This Mr. Cranbury gives us the address of his 
fatnhner——” 

“Or of the father of the young man who was 
drowned. Don’t forget the Tich borne case, Sir 
‘Newton—there’s always @ man ready to spring 
up and swear anything when there’s property— 
ana.) he said, that the old Mr.. Cranbury jis 
ric 

“ Suppose we telegra, to Mr. Cranbury ?”” 

™ Risky again. Mr. ARS is a merchant, 
Sir Newton, andis P’il bet a good feeder, Now, 
a sudden shock might bring on apoplexy; or, 
if it didn’t and we dragged him. all the way 
here to find he’s been DONE, it would re-open an 
old wannd—per break his. heart as it. were 708 
see,’” 

“'Thére is a ies amount of sound sense, in 
what you.say,”’ replied .Sir Newton, restiessly, 
“but, nevertheless,;something must be done. , I 
am not disposed to.turn these people adrift to, 
fall again probably into the clutches, of people, 
who have injured them, , The girl I could swear 
is honest-——” : 

“‘Let’s see—what name did she give?” 

* Murch £” 

“Murch, Murch ?”? said the i inspector, thought- 
fully. © “Dve heard that name lately.” ; _, 

‘“«Wasn’i-it the name of tie.old man "who Bot 
into trouble -with Bepben Stark ? 


)stare. Let me see, I must have it clear. 


“Of course it was, Sir Newton ; and whatmay 
the old man have:been doing there? Come in, 
Sir Newton,and have a littlemore talk with the 
girl. This old man may be her father, and if 
she ‘can describe him) then I shall see light 
ahead.” 

They re-entered the room:and Johnson emerced 
from his place of concealment with the feelmg 
of having been regularly soaked Yn, all sorts ‘of 
murderous mysteries upon him. He was a 
feeble-mindedl, harmiess fellow—no particular 
good or harm to anybody, noteyen himself—and 
the slightest thing outiof the common run upsét 
his mental equilibrium. 

“ Here’s a tale for the kitchen dinner,” ‘he 
said, as he rubbed his forehead ‘with his hand- 
kerchief; ‘here's. something that will stop 
cook’s chatter and make them pert housemaids 
First, 
this young man’s been drowned and some other 


the other young man’s drowned, and this one’s 
got hisself up to,give the father appleplexy 
because he’s got a lot of:money. No, that ain’t 
so clear as it might be. It’s the father that’s 
got the money, only his name is Murch, and the 
inspector locked ‘him up with,Reuben. Dash 
it—what a mess Sir Newton’s made of the story 
to be sure. ‘I'd’ better go inte the’pantry for | 
half-an ‘hour and put it right there.” 

And with this set purpose in his’mind he went 


but for some reason or other the story was never 
told by him with amy clearness on that dapatint 
any future time, 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


DANGER IN THE AIR. 


Tf he goes free, what lies before you 
But want and-woe, perchance pees Pe 
So look 'to *t. 


Ia: was past ten o'clock “when ‘Count Orsera |i 
awoke from a heavy sleep and sat up yawning 
and stretening like the sluveard of old, whose | 


of the poet. Invariably an early riser, thecount | 
had undou otedly overslept himself... 

** So late,’ he cried, as he fooKed:at his watchx | 
lying ona chair-by tie bedside, “What witch: | 
of tne‘night has kept my eyes closed?.. Who's 
there ?”’ 

A knock at the door had ‘broken in upon his 
surprised meditations, and the voice of Barnes 
answered him. 

«It is me, count.” 

* What do-youw want?’ 

Sométhing’s wrohg sean ape aa Tt’s ims 
portant.” ° 

* ©ome in.” 

So Barnes, with a'sallen air'and rather hang- 
dog look, came slouching into the room, and 
standing mid-way between'the'door and the bed, 
smoothed his hair -with his. hand, coughed, 
shuffled his feet, and. waited like an unwilling 
witness to be ‘examined. 

«You bring news,” said the count; “ why not 
tell it ?’”” 

“Tt’s bad news, count,” replied ‘Barnes, with 
his. eyes on the floor. “The prisoners liave cut 
and gun.” 

** What!” shrieked the. count. 
mean they have escaped ?” 

« That's so,” said Barnes. “They've got right 
away. I found the door open'this morning and 
Pve' searched the ‘grotinds all’ over. Mrs. 


“Ts it you 


Tearem.” 

« But—eurses—where were you, man ?—where 
were you all?’ 

“A lying stupid like oh the floor, count. We 
got your beer drugged by somébody./ das 
night.” 

«« Haj!’ exclaimed the count, ‘‘it is so, ind the* 
the same with my wine—but who have done 
this ?”” ' 

“How ie I knew,, count ?” asked Barnes,; 
in an, injured ‘tone. , “A mans 
hisself, do he ?”’ 





party is going about saying that.he is him. No, | 


and locked ‘himself in witix the forks and spoons, | 


complaining Drought dowtt ‘port chim the wrath’| 


Barnes is now following up the ‘scent with. 


i.e and drug ' 


the worst. Help me to dress—quick. We must 
find these birds orthere will beoakum for you 
and me to pick, Barnes.” 

“Thisis Mowerby's doing,’ he muttered to 
himself, “ he could not trust me to release the 
prisoners. Ha‘! at isa good trick, but I will be 
even with ali. : The game is not played out 

| yet.” 

With such clumsy aid :as Barnes could give 
bim he was ‘speedily dressed and ‘on his. way 
downstairs. Antidea occurred to‘him half way 
down. 

' © Youhave not spoken of this to amyone ?”’ he 
said. 

** No, count. 
close.” 

“Itis well. 
he?” 

“I believe he is having breakfast with 
| Madam Huphrosia.” 

“It is well! LI-will go to them. Your good 
| wife with Tearem will be able to'trace our lost 
birds.” 

“She'll find ont where «they're gone, count. 
And very little good it will sbe ‘to yon when you 
know,” headded to hiinsat, “only £ must play 
|.a double part toimake myselfsafe.” 
| Notonly Lord Mowerby amd Hupbrosia were 

at breakfast but. Pierre twas ‘there also, as 
ferociously jealous amd watchfulias a stage bri- 
gand might havé been.:!Euphrosia and Lord 
Mowerby Were chatting together, fearing him 
deliberately out in the cold. 

“Pierre is bipening, thought the esantSaitthe 
sat down ‘at tie table: "she will be ready for 
work ere the day is.done. Not coffee this morn- 
ing, Huparosia—tea if you will—I havea head- 
lache.’ 

* You are latia,”? she ‘said, casually. 

“T have slept heavy—foronce,” he replied. 
«Usually it is with me as with the weazle, a puff 
of: wind will: ~— me. How twas it with you, 
Pierre ?”’ oat 

“ Sileptlike a deohe man;”’ growled Pierre. 

« Anil and it. bas left you heawy this morn- 

Pierre muttered something unintelligible’ and 
| shortlpafter left: the room. ; ‘Lae count, in his 

| Best humour, talked with Lord Mowerby on a 
| variety of general topics, and so kept dim at the 
| table until. Barnes amnounced himself with a 
tap: at the door. Rising, the count hurried 
out. 

*« Well?” he saad. 

** They’ve took refuge at the «house of Sir 
Newton, Thurke,” replied ‘Barnes, “and he’s a 
man as stands no nonsense, and 16 a magist rate 
of the county.” 

*.Good,’’ said:the count, lightly, “‘ they could, 
not bein better keeping.”’ 

« But'you-are sure to be blown upon, count, ig 
urged Barnes. 

*« Perhaps,” was the answer. 

And with,an unmoved face he returned to the 
breakfast-room, where he resumed his breakfast 
and ate an ess and toastias if nothing bad hip- 

pened. 

« By the way,’ ’? said Lord Mowerby, when the 
meal was,over and they were all, Huphrosia in- 
cluded, smoking cigarettes, “have you thought 
over what I said to you yesterday?”’ 

**So muchso,” replied the connt, “ that have 
obeyed you. J ne birds—I/mean phat little bird 
of yours—is free.” 

Euphrosia started slightly and flicked the ash 
off the tip of her cigarette. Lord Mowerby 
looked pleased. 

' «You have set him free?” he said. 

“No,” replied, the count, who-was rather 
puzzled, by his demeanour, “we relaxed our 
vigilance and he has gone away-—home, I 
think.” 

“It is enongh that he is free,” said Lord 
Mowerby, ‘“‘and’the purpose of my coming here 
is camtried out.” 

« But you willnot leave us yet Pp? 
«I intend, going to-morrow.” 
«« Tosmorrow.isa good day for going,’ "isaid the 


I thought it better to keep it 


And. Lord Mowerby—where is 








‘count, lightly. 


A few minutes later the pleaded a ‘eidinens 
engagement and left the room. »Skipping on 





« LT suppose not. But—saeré this i isa job of 
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a thick, overcoat and slouch ‘hat, and arming 
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himself with a stout stick, he departed from the 
house by a back. door, and taking a path 
through the shrubbery, where he was well 
secured from observation, bent his steps towards 
the Big Find. 

Dan and Jim were in the back parlour, both 
very much exercised in their minds by a visit 
they had just been honoured with by Mr. In- 
spector, who came with a double object. First, 
to inspect the luggage of Murch, of whose 
imprisonment they then learnt for the first time, 
and, secondly, to calmly acquaint them that he 
knew exactly who they were, and he hoped they 
would mind their ps and qs and so keep out of 
trouble. 

“Don’t go a finding dead people here,” he 
said, “in case we should think that you put ’em 
where you knew you would find ’em, and don’t 
harbour people unless you know’ something 
about’em. As for who and what you are it will 
go no further if you behave yourselves.” 

He left the twins in a state of alarm and dis- 
may, and they were debating whether it would 
be better for them to shut up the Big Find and 
run away when the countcame in. He was not 
humming a tune, and by his looks did not 
appear to havea noteof music in him. 

“* Ah, you two brothers,’ he said, leaning over 
the bar and peering: through the open doorway, 
“have you anybody with you ?” 

«« Nobody,” replied Dan, surlily. 

“Then I will come in and have a little talk 
with you.” 

The count entered by the public door, and 
closing it carefully behind him looked steadily 
first at Dan and then at Jim, who, in their dull 
way, began already to scent another source of 
tribulation. 

«You do not know me,” said the count. 

“You were here the other day,” replied 
Dan. 

“« Not then doI call to your mind—but long 
before. It was in London. You had found a 
body and you came 'to the office of a great mer- 
chant to receive a very great reward——”’ 

The brothers simultaneously sprang up with 
a look of fear and ferocity in their faces. Truly 
they bore a marvellous resemblance to each 
other, and looked uncommonly like a pair of 
wild beasts. 

““No violence,” said the count, raising the 
heavy stick he carried, “I’ll brain the first of 
you that comesan inch nearer me.” 

«Why do you come a badgering of us then ?” 
demanded Dan. 

«“ Ah! why do you ?” said Jim. “ First oneand 
then t’other. Why don’t you leave us alone ?” 

« Because I’ve business with you,” replied the 
count. ‘It’s nothing to me who’s been badger- 
ing you. I come asa friend. The merchant 
paid you a lotof money. What was it for ?” 

“ For finding the dead body of his son.” 

«But suppose you didn’t find it? Suppose 
you found the body of another man, and that ‘it 
was all a mistake ?” 

The brothers stared at each other with a 
ghastly expression of face, and both began to 
tremble. 

“You did not find the merchant’s son,” pur- 
sued the count, “‘ because he is still alive, and 
he is at the house in the hollow yonder called the 
Deerlands. His friends believe him to be dead 
—but he is going home, and when he gets 
there the merchant will come to you for the 
money.” 

«But he won’t have it,” cried Dan, with an 
oath. 

**I tell you,” said the count, raising a finger 
of warning, “that he will have it—that he will 
drag it from you unless the son is stopped going 
home. You can do as you like. I don’t want to 
see two poor men lose their all——” 

He stopped, for the brothers were busy 
muttering to each other and gesticulating 
fiercely. Their small eyes sparkled with fury, 
and their breaths came thick and fast. The 
emotions betrayed by one was taken up by the 
other. It was wonderful to look at the great 
likeness between them. 

“‘ Why do you tell us this ?” asked Dan, turn- 
ing upon the count: 

“ Because I hate this young man,” he said, 





“and I will be candid with you. I had him here 
a prisoner—he has escaped, and is in the house 
I tell you of. It is true—go and see for your- 
selves.” 

* But if he were to die now?” asked Dan, 
eagerly. 

“ You would keep the money, of course,” was 
the revly. 

“Go away,” said Dan, “and let us talk it 
over.” 

So the count went out, and now his song had 
returned to him, and he hummed an air from 
“Norma,” pausing now and then to commune 
with himself. 

“I was not mistaken. They are avaricious, 
ignorant dullards. I have struck the right vein, 
and Mr. Jack Cranbury has only escaped from 
prison to meet with a violent death.” 


(To de Continued.) 





FACETIZ. 





Press-inc Bustness.—Cuddling. Judy. 
Tue Sreict Q.T.—A Quakers’ meeting. 
Judy. 
THE UNJUST STEWARD. 

W. E. G. “How much owest thou unto thy 
‘landlord’ ?” 

Tznant: “ A hundred pounds.” 

W. E. G. “Take thy bill and write four- 
score.” 

[And England commended the unjust 
steward. ] Judy. 


MORE RIDDLE-ICULOUSNESS. 


Now don’t be a goose and think Iam only 
stuffing you up, but tell me, if you can, when a 
gallant tar is like your favourite sage and 
onions ?—Well, when he is dressed in a 

udy. 


A Hazarpovs Commanp.—To call on an 
assembly of convivial soldiers to “charge ” their 
glasses. Fun. 

PARLIAMENTARY QurEy.—When a scandal is 
scented out in the House, is it to the “Noes” 
that the credit of its extinction should always 
be given? Fun. 

“ Bonps” tHat SHOULD BE TRANSFERRED, 
WHEN PO:SIBLE, INTO Loca. “ Stocks.” —Vaga- 
bonds. Fun. 

OCULAR DEMONSTRATION. 


(Teacher having been asked by the new vicar 
to inquire of the children if they had all been 
christened, does so with the following result.) 

TxacHER: “And how do you know, my dear, 
that you have been christened ?” 

Scuouak : “ Please, mum, ’cos I gotthe marks 
on me arm now, mum.” Fun. 

PREPARE TO RECEIVE BOARDERS. 

Tat paradoxival article a ‘wooden mile- 
stone” might surely be made of the “chalk 
bored ” we hear of so much in connection with 
the Channel Tunnel. Fun. 


Tue “Lion” or tHe Dramatic Szason.— 
Miss Rosa Leo. Fun. 


AFTER THE FUNERAL. 


Farmer: “ Ah, well, we’ve burieda good man 
when we buried poor Wuzzel! Howsomever, 
yer carn’t get no good out, o’ the ground thouf 
yer put some in.” Fun. 

CHANGE OF NAME. 

By Imperial ukase, dated the 18th ult., Gene- 
ral Skobeloff is to henceforth assume and be 
known by the names of ‘General European 
Squabbleff.” Fun. 

Tue Sworpsman’s Finest THrust.—The 
“ pink ” of perfection. Fun. 

WHAT NEXT? 

On the West Coast of Africa Mumbo-Jumbo 
is worshipped, and now, a correspondent sug- 
gests, in Yankee-land another African Jumbo 
will soon become an object of i-dollar-try. 

Fanny Folks. 





THE BARNUM PUZZLE. 


THaT was an ingenious suggestion that a 
huge looking-glass should be put up at the 
further end of the box intended for Jumbo’s 
removal, thinking that the latter might be in- 
duced to enter it upon reflection. 

Funny Folks. 
IT’S SOMETHING TO BE ETON. 

On St. David’s Day the boating season at 
Eton was opened with the usual procession of 
boats to Surley Hall and back. Why St. David’s 
Day has beem chosen for this purpose is per- 
fectly obvious. After being disused all the 


winter, each boat would most likely sport a leak. 
Funny Folks. 


A Z00-ILZOGICAL PHENOMENON. 
*Tis passing strange—indeed, against 
all 


reason— 
An elephant’s the “lion” of the season. 
Funny Folks. 
A Comptaint Prevactent 1n Rorat Dis- 
tTrRicts.—The Bu-colic. Funny Folks. 


BrapitauecH . TO NorrHampron.—‘ Then 
you'll re-Member me ?” Funny Folks. 


CUTANEOUS. 


A sKIN disease is prevalent in French oranges 
—probably a sort of rind-erpest. 
Funny Folks. 
Jumszo’s Luceacx.—One trunk. 
Funny Folks. 


Tue “Soverrien” Remepy ror Inpisposi- 
TIon.—Mentone. Funny Folks. 


’ SHaKEsPEARE wrote well, but Dickens wrote 
Weller. 


A youne man named Berty asked Libby, his 
sweetheart, how he could always retain her love, 
and she responded, “ Eternal vigilance is the 
price of Lib., Berty.” 

War is there never any need of complaining 
that a lamp is heavy P— use by just twirl- 
ing up a bit of paper one can make a lamp- 
lighter. 


A BUTCHER may be a good marksman, yet in 
killing cattle he seldom nits the bull’s eye. 


An Iowa girl wants to die, but she prefers to 
be “‘ smothered with kisses.” 


A man can never succeed at pucket-picking 
until he gets his nand in. 


Wuen is a boat like a pile of snow ?—When 
it is adrift. 


WAS HE A VILLAIN? 


A NOVELETTE. 
(COMPLETE IN THIS NUMBER.) 


a 


CHAPTER I. 


Tux scene of our story is laid in a picturesque 
little valley among the hills of the Blue Moun- 
tains. There was a tiny collection of houses 
designated as a village, which boasted of its 
churches, stores, and one hotel—tie latter at 
present being well filled with boarders, who 
found Foster a delightful place in which to pass 
the summer, and convenient for their purses— 
the board price being at quite a low figure, but 
which, the landlord confided to himself, would 
be higher next season. ; 

The boarders were composed of both sexes, of 
every age, size, and description, from a crab 
old bachelor—Teal name—and Widow 
Jennings, who flirted, and “made eyes” at the 
men, down to golden-haired Jessie, with dolls and 
pinafores. 

But our story has very little—or nothing—to 
do with the greater part of them. The two in 
whom we shall ere kas interested 
are Ansel Ownbridge and Lillias Atherton. The 
former-named person, at the time of introduci 
him to the reader, was walking back and fo: 
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upon the shaded verandah of the hotel, the 
stump of what had been a most excellent cigar 
between his teeth, his hands folded behind him. 
He was a handsome, well-formed man of eight- 
and-twenty, with regular features, a dark, curling 
beard and hair the same. 

Lillias Atherton was a tall, slender girl of 
twenty. She was not beautiful—her features 
were too irregular for that—but the kindly light 
of her blue eyes, and the rare, sweet smile which 
parted her crimson lips, displaying teeth even 
and white, would cause anyone to give her more 
than a passing glance. 

She sat by the open window, a trifle of worsted 
work lying upon her lap. Her white, shapely 
hands were toying with the ivory needle, and 
her gaze was fastened eagerly upon the hand- 
some face of the man who was striding up and 
down the verandah. He was, to all appearance, 
unaware of or indifferent to the young girl’s pre- 
sence, and as she watched him a sad light crept 
imto her eyes. 

“Oh, that I could read his thoughts!” she 
mused. “‘ Yet I am foolish to think that I might 
form a part of them. What can such a man, 
handsome, good, and grand, care for a little no- 
body like me?” 

And a sigh escaped her lips. 

‘Ah! this has been a sweet, sweet summer, 
in spite of how it must end. Yes, Lillias Ather- 
ton, it will end. He will go his way and you will 
go yours, and if he ever gives you a second 
thought, it will only be to that little girl who 
helped him to pass-a summer pleasantly up 
among the mountains.” 

« Miss Atherton—Lillias !”? 

Ansel Ownbridge had stopped and spoken so 
suddenly that the young girl started and 
blushed guiltily, almost fearing that he had 
been possessed of the power of reading her 
thoughts. 

** Lillias,” he again repeated, softly, and as if 
lingering lovingly over the name, ‘come out 
for a walk with me. It is too lovely out of 
doors to remain shut up inthe house. Willyou 
come ?” 

“Yes,” she answered. 

How could she do otherwise with those hand- 
some eyes looking down into hers ? 

A moment later she joined him upon the 
verandah, idly swinging ner sun-hat to and fro 
by the aid of its broad blue ribbon: 

** You will scarcely need that, Miss Ather- 
ton,” he said, with a smile, and pointing to 
the hat. ‘See, the sun is already far in the 
west.” 

* Nevertheless, I cannot go without it. We 
are inseparable,” she answered, with a little 
laugh, from which somehow he missed the usual 
joyous ring. “Dear old hat! It is getting 
rather shabby, stillI would not exchange it for 
a dozen new ones.” 

** You seem to value old friends.” 

“Ido. Newones are not jike tne old, you 
know.” 

«Then I am very sorry, Miss Atherton, that 
the beginning of our acquaintance and friend- 
ship only dates.a few montis back,” 

“He called it friendship and so must I,” 
thought Lillias, a trifle bitterly. 

“Miss Atherton, this has been a pleasant 
summer to. me,” 

«And to me too,” she answered, in a matter- 
of-faet tone. 

« And it will'soon be at an end,” he went on. 
“Tam going away on Thursday.” 

«*Thursday—so soon ?”? she made out to say, 
in spite of the terrible, death-like sinking at her 
heart. 

“I suppose it is quite uncertain whetber we 
shall ever meet again after leaving here.” 

“Entirely so,”. she answered, rather con- 
strainedly. “But, Mr. Ownbridge, I thought 
pe ag going for a walk. . Where shall we 
go ” 5 

“Do you feel equal to the exertion of climb- 
ing to the Eyrie?.. I would like to witness one 
more sunset,from there before I leave, and to- 
night the sunset will be glorious.” 

“You know I am not easily fatigued,” she 
answered, with the ghost of a smile. And so 
they set forth. 





The Eyrie was a rustic settee perched almost 
upon the very crest of an adjacent mountain, 
and commanding one of the finest views of the 
country. It needed quite a little exertion to 
enable one to reach the spot, and the young 
couple were forced to stop a number of times to 
regain their breath and take a short rest. 

At last the Eyrie was reached, and Lillias sank 
down upon the settee, fanning herself vigorously 
with her broad-brimmed hat: 

“You see, my poor, despised hat is of some 
use, after all, Mr. Ownbridge,” she said, with 
an attempt at gaiety. 

“ Yes,” he answered, rather absently. 

She looked up and found him studying her 
face instead of the landscape. She blushedand 
looked down again. At last the silence became 
embarrassing. 

«The view from this mountain, with the sun- 
set hues upon it, is perfectly glorious, is it 
not ?” 

He did not appear to hear her. 

* Lillias!” : 

“Well?” 

“TI never saw you looking lovelier—excuse 
me, but that flush is so becoming; you are 
usually too pale.” 

She did not make any reply. 

« Are’you angry with me ?” 

«*No; but I shall be if you are going to talk 
nonsense. We have been friends all the summer, 
don’t spoil everything now.” 

I know you hate compliments, and I ought 
not to have said that, but somehow I could not 
help it.” 

Again there was silence. Lillias sat gazing 
far away in the distance. In her mind she was 
wondering what she should do with her life 
after she had said good bye to this man, who 
had made this summer seem like a sweet dream 
to her. 

* Lillias, will you love me and be my own 
little wife ?”” 

The young girl started violently; her hat 
dropped from her hand and rolled down the 
mountain side, and finally caught upon some 
bushes growing from the fissures in the rocks, 
there to remain until the wind was strong 
enough to loosen it, for no human hand could 
take it thence. 

No wonder Lillias Atherton was startled by 
the abrupt question, for she was beginning to 
get accustomed to the thought that Ansel Own- 
bridge had meant nothing beyond a season’s 
flirtation in his attentions to her. 

** Well, good bye to you, dear old hat! I 
shall be obliged to take up with a new one 
now.” 

* Lillias, you have not answered my question 
yet.” 

“ Oh, Mr. Ownbridge——” 

* Ansel, darling.” : 

* Well, Ansel, then—I am so unworthy !” 

* Nonsense. You should not advance the plea 
which has kept me silent. I came very near 
going away without speaking. I had so little 
to offer you—only a true heart and the beggarly 
pittance of an author who has not yet made a 
name. You are as far above me as the stars 
of heaven are above the earth, and it seemed 
almost madness for me to love you.” 

“Then I am quite willing to come down to 
your level. I love you, Ansel, and will be your 
wife if you wishit. There can be nothing but 
happiness for me by your side.” 

“Thank you, my darling. Heaven help me 
to make it so!” 

For some moments longer these tro sat there 
talking—of the past, present, and future, and 
indulging in the nonsensical style of conversa- 
tion which is supposed to be common with 
lovers. The dew and the night shadows were 
beginning to fall when they descended the 
mountain path and reached the hotel. 





CHAPTER II. 


Tux eight o’clock stage, arriving a few mo- 
ments earlier than usual, was drawn up before the 


€ 





principal entrance of the hotel, and the driver, 
with great ado and sundry winks to the ostler 
who stood near, was assisting an old lady of the 
most comical “get up” possible to alight. She 
was attired in a frayed black silk gown, her 
head was adorned with a green silk bonnet, and 
around her shoulders was a cloak, or mantle, 
which might have been in vogue in our great 
grandfather’s time. 

Her face was quite round and smooth for an 
old woman’s—at least, what could be seen of it, 
for it was half hidden by the poke bonnet and 
blue goggles. 

As Lillias and Ansel came up she was en- 
deavouring to gather her numerous bundles 
together, but as soom as she picked up one 
another would drop. The boarders grouped 
upon the verandah were enjoying the scene 
hugely—although, to their credit let it be said, 
quietly. 

“ Madam, allow me to assist you,” said Ansel 
Ownbridge, in the gentle, respectful tone he 
always used to the high or humble, 

At the sound of his voice the old woman raised 
her head and flashed over her blue goggles a 
searching glance into his face from a pair of 
strangely bright black eyes, and then stood fora 
moment as if petrified. The packages which she 
had in her arms fell to the ground. 

“Tt is he!’ she muttered through her closed 
teeth in a hoarse whisper, giving him, at the 
same time, a look so full of hatred that Lillias, 
who had been watching and had seen it in spite 
of the semi-darkness, shivered as with an ague 
fit. “Itishe! My search is ended! I need 
look no further.” 

“A queer personage,” thought Ansel Own- 
bridge. “She must be either drunk or 
crazy.” , 

He did not notice the look she bestowed upon 
him, but heard her strange mumbling, and in 
his mind arrived at the above conclusion. How- 
ever, he again very politely offered his assist- 
ance. 

The old woman answered curtly, as she again 
turned her attention to her bundles: 

‘No, thank you. I can manage them myself.” 
Then she added to herself, “They might lie 
there and rot before I would accept of any help 
from you.” 

She did manage them at last, and, with the 
parcels piled so high upon her arms that very 
little of her head was visible above them, 
trudged quickly into the house. 

“Oh, Ansel! did you see that terrible look she 
gave you?” said Lillias, clinging in a nervous 
manner to his arm. 

“Now, my darling, you must have imagined 
that. It was so nearly dark that I could scarcely 
distinguish her features—much less a look: 
It is quite dark now; the dew is falling heavily ; 
let us follow the example of the rest and go 
indoors.” 

The queer old lady did not show herself the 
next morning at breakfast. She had requested 
that her meals might be sent up to her room; 
and so, before the morning was ended, was quite 
forgotten by the rest of the boarders. 

The luncheon bell had rung, still Lillias 
Atherton sat there by the open window of the 
hotel parlour. A book lay open in her lap, but 
she was not reading. Her eyes were looking 
steadily ont of the window toward the blue, 
distant hill-tops. She was building “ bright 
castles in the air,” and dreaming delicious 
love-dreams of the present and future. It was 
extremely doubtful if she had heard the bell at 
all 


Ansel Ownbridge, on his way from the porch, 
paused at the parlour door and stood watching 
her with sadness strangely mixed with ad- 
miration in his eyes. The rest of the boarders 
had hurried to the dining-room, where luncheon 
was spread. 

As Lillias still remained deeply oblivious to 
her surroundings he softly crossed the room to 
her side, then, glancing quickly around to ascer- 
tain that there were no curious eyes watching 
him, he bent down and kissed her suddenly upon 
the forehead. 

a young girl started and blushed rosy 
red. 
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“Oh, Mr. Own—~Ansel! How could you “ne 

“ How' could TP help it? I-couldn’t/’ 

« You kaow I didn’t mean tiiat.” 

« Well, we won't quarrel avout its anyway. Do 
you know, Lillias, the Iunctiéom bell has rung, 
and if we do rot soon join the rest we shall lose 
our share of:the good things ?”’ 

“« Are you im-earnest, Ansel ?? 

ee Certainly Iam.’ 

« How strange that did not hear it.” 

““Notatall. You wereaway off there among 
those clouds above the hill-tops; but now that 
you have returned to earth again let us join the 
rest in the dining-room, and on our way there 
you must tell me what ‘we shall do with this 
lovely afternoon—my last here, darling” 

« And you must really go to-morrow ?” 

«Yes, Lillias, I must.” 

“« Here we are at the dining-room. I wil? give 
you my answer after luncheon.” 

“ All right.” 

The young couple met again in the hall as 
Lillias was on her way toher room to makesome 
alteration in her toilet. 

«Ansel, you remember what you asked me. I 
think I should like'totake a boat-ride down the 
stream.” 

« Just my idea exactly! When/do you wish to 
start ?”” 

« A couple of hours from’ now will‘ do. The 
sun is too high at present.” 

Neither of them dreamed that in the rpper 
hall near the staircase crouched a dark forny, 
every sense strongly on the alert lest one word 
of the conversation should be lost,-and as they 
passed out upon the verandah the old woman 
arose, glided to her-own room, enteréd; and-softly 
closed the door behind her. 

‘He loves her very dearly now, but how Jong 
before he will tire of hér and ‘cast’ her aside ? 
Ban he shall not have time enough in which to 
tire of her. Twill take care of 'tha'tt.” 


Winding through the‘!valley just below the | 


little village of Foster was a narrow ribbon of 


elear water, calied Silver Stream, on account of | 


its unusual transparency: The water was deéép 
enough even in the dry season to fiat a small 
bout for miles; when many other creeks of its 
size were nothing more than beds of clay. 

It was indeed a lovely hour when the two, 
Ansel and Dillias, entered the little boat, and 
seating themselves allowed 'it to slowly drift 
downward with the current. 

Toe receding sun was shedding its golden 
glory upon tne bills; the rear ones with their 
emerald slopes; ‘the far-off veiled im pinkish, 
purple shadows. 

Tne stream was flecked’ with patches of light 
and shade, as rifts among the hills allowed the 
sun’s rays in all their departing splendour to 
fall upon it. 


The village houses, like clusters. of white lilies 


imbedded in green, elung levingly to the hill- | 


side, the snow-white chureb spires, upheld aboye 
the rest, looking in the distance like tiny fin- 
gers pointing to the blue dome of heaven, the 
tinkle of the bells upon the necks of ‘the queens 
of tne cattle-herds floated down into the valley, 


meliowed and softened by the distance, and from | 


faraway among the mountains were wafted the 
clear, sweet notes of a bugle. 

On, on they drifted, slowly and silently down 
the peaceful stream. .Their hearts were roo full | 


for words—too full of thoughts concerning: the | 


separation om the morrow. How long. before 
they would meet again? Would it de months 
or years? Anh! perhaps they never more would 
meet onearth: 

No shadow was in their minds darker tian 
the prospect of. this parting before them. ‘Rney 
dreamed not of tae vlack snadow--the parting 
for all time—the silent, swift messenger of 
death which awaited them—not on the morrow, 
but only a little’ distance farther down the 
gtream. ! 

An! short-sighted mortals that we are,’ we 
droop in the, presence of small sorrows, evén up- 
on tue very brink ‘of unseen despair: | Perhaps 
it may be that the shadow of the terrible griefs 
jurking so near cast a reflection upon the’ lesser 
ones before us and make them seem so terrible. 


It was. there,»the black,: awful’ shadow of 
death—who amorig us does not fear it ?—down 
im that tiny forest, through which the stream 
wound serpent-like, and they were nearing it— 
ay, just entering. where érouebing low @ dark 
form awaited them—awaited withéyes gleaming 
hatred, with teeth closed) tightly together, and 
hands clutching’ the messenger of -death— 
*“ swift, silent amd"sure!” Once; twice she re- 
peated these words, then aullito: with grim 
satisfaction. 

It has been said that a woman is either an 
angel ora fiend. Ah! we fear this is not very 
far fromthe truth. ‘She im her purity attains 
the highest standard of excellence, im her de- 
pravity the very lowest round of the ladder 

ending into the:pit of evil. 

Just as tne boat glided into the gloom of the 
woods+-it was, gloomy now, the sun had disap- 
peared beiind the hill-tops and thersoft; linger- 
ing twilight lay in the valley—Lillias brok¢ the 
stillness and said, with a shiver : 

« Ansel, let us turn, back now.” 

Another writer has said that womani, sevisitive 
and imagimative in her ofganisation; sees clearer 
into the future than man, and in tis metance 
he was right, for Ansel O wnbridge repiied : 

“Not quite yet, dariing—~only a dittie-iurther 
on. It is our last toat-nide together: On! that 
life may ‘be like this, a quiet, peaceful stream, 
and over its bosom we'shall glide side: by side. 
Heaven grant that it may beso!” 

But even as he spoke he saw that it was ex- 
pedient they should return, for there: was the 
long up-stream pull yet, and it wouid be: quite 
dars before tiiéy could reach tre hotel, 

He arose from his seat by her sige, took the 
war from the stern of the: boat, where it had 
served as a ruddersandistood for a.mament lean- 
ing upon it and lookimg dowm into the sweet 
face of nis love. 

As she raised: her eyes a thrill of pride shot 
through her heart. Was there ever'a ahore 
noble, manly form or .bandsome face tham his, 
wha stood before her—ber aflianced husband ?. 

And crouching low among some busnés om the 
bank of the stream. another woman :thougnt, 
with a glare of hatred : 

«“ Was there ever a: face more false and fair 
than his yonder, or a better mark forthe mes- 
senger of death, swift, silent and sure? Ha! 

ha! Ansel Ownbridge, yon. saall never:be faise 
to her.” 

Even as Liilias gazed with that look of pride 
upon her iover he fang up bis arms and with a 
groan sank with aidull, neary thud lifdless' upon 

‘the vottom of the boas. 

She vent over him, her usually pale facé wiite 
as death now, and: with & dumb aaguish and 
horror in her eyes. A second later and’. she 
statted backward with a wild cry of surprise 
upon her lips. 

What was the meaning of that dark red,stain 
upon his left shoulder, wnicn grew and widened 

until his garments were wet and a crimson pool 
lay beside him?’ He was wéunded, yet how? 
| There had been no report of a gun,-or if there 
nad im her terror she bad forgotten it; but, no, 
surely that could not have been! What then 
| was the meaning Of this terrible thing ? 








Plainly something must be done, and auickly | 
too, tor life, if not alreaiy extinct, was surely | 
ebbing out of that ‘dreadful wound. She could 
not leave him there and walk ‘to the hotel, nor | 
could she row back up-stream. “Sine -feit too | 
weak and faint for tnat; vesides, it would eon- | 
sunije too niuch time, 
| A little further on down the stream—just the: | 

otner side of the forestwas’ the nut of an‘ old 
| man who lived almost like a hermiv and who 
was Quite skilled in the use of herbs and had 
| gaine@ the name of the Hermit Doctor. 
decided that the best course'to pursue would be: 
to let’ tHe boat drift down toere. 


CHATTER Ail. 


How long the moments or tte to Lillias in 
her verribie’ suspense as’ she: stood upright with 


Lillids | 


rpicee of good"huck I took & horse 





pale face and tensely-drawn lips, guiding the 


véat by the-aid of the oar, gazing down now and 
then into the still face lying upturned upon the 
bottom of the boat 

How slowly the ceil moyed—at: least, it ap- 
peared soto her! It. did not move at all, she 
told herself once, although in reality it was 
drifting quite rapidly. 

At last; after, what seemed hours, the forest 
was passed and the hermit's hut appeared in 
view. Whem nearly opposite Lillias sculled the 
boat imsnore, and seizing tae anchor threw it 
far upen the bank. 

Once she would not have thought she pos- 
sessed strength enough for tins, but it was with 
her as with many others—am emergency de- 
veloped unknown power.’ Springing quickly on 
shore she ran up to the ‘door of the hut and 
rapped upon it, -It wasvreally darkinow, and a 
tiny light twinkled from the window. 

The door was opened by an old, grey-headed 
man, who held a.staff. in nis i, although he 
did not seem to need its support, for his figune 
was tiprignt and firm, 

Tne Hermit Doctor was) used to; being called 
up at even unsensonable hours of ‘the nigit, 
put was rather surprised ta see a young girl 
at this time and so far away from: any other 
habitation. 

immediately made him acquainted with 
the’ situation in as few words as. possible, 

* And now the question is,’ said: the old man, 
*how shall we get nim here? : Although strong 
for one of my years, I could not thinkof bearing 
his whole weignt,.as you say:nedis alarge man, 
even so short a distance.”. 

“Could we not citry him-together ?”’ 

Tne oid man Sh00k his head ‘as: ne booiced: at 
the slight, girlish figure. t 

“ Indeed, sir, aitnough slight in ‘pnearance, I 
aw very strong. Let.us try, at any rate.” 

«You are right. We must make theattempt, 
at least.” 

He:caughtupa lighted lantern froin the table, 
the oniy light i im the hut,.and quickly followed 
the girl, who led the: way tothe boat: When 
they reached it and raised the still form of Ansel 
Ownbridge in their arms, one-at: his head and 
the other: at his’ feet, they felt that they could 
carry bim, and they did ;»one:through his great 
philanthropy, the other: through her great 
love. 

They laid their imsensible burden down upon 


| aude settee, and then: the: Hiermiit Doctor ex- 


autined the wound. 

“ A terrible. wound.::: That lead must be ex- 
tracted, and I cannot do it.” 

“Then he was shot?” faltered Lillias; a be- 
wildered look coming into her ayés. 

“Snot? Of course he was; and badly, too. 
What-did you suppose:caused —~ wound in his 
shoulder ?” 

«‘T—I—don’t know. 
report.” 

* You heard-no report? Ah! then the work 
was done by one of those curses of civilisation. 
Tne man who invented ‘an aiz-gun ought to have 
‘been snow himself.” 

An air-gua ! Lillias:had never once thought of 
that. 

While the old. mam tal&ed he ‘was not otner- 
wise idle, but nad done the best“ he could for 
the wound, and succeeded in bringing Ansel 
out of his fainting fit, which. was not: much 

gained, as he immediately went off into an- 
|.dtner. 

Lillias’s heart throbbed withe joy when his eyes 


I never’ heard any 


Opened, although not evén with a’ glance of re- 


eognition for ber, but her hopes sank when they 
closed and again that death- like whiteness stole 
ovet his face atid he sama motionless and 
still. ai 

« This! will not do. We must have & surgeon 
hére and‘have that wound attehded to-at-once. 
Do you feel'‘brave enough to remain: here, ‘nriss. 
while I go for proper medical attendance? Asa 
estardivy for 
Bis keeping; as'my calls became so frequent, and 


-if I find the! surgeon at home T can have him 


here ina few monients.” 

Liilias said she would eeidin, although she 
felt in her own soul as if’shé could scarcely do 
so and survive the terror of it. ~"' 
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“Do not be frightened, miss, he is not dead. 
He will probably revive again and faint as 
quickly. Weak from the loss of blood he is 
unable to bear the pain of the wound.” 

The Hermit Doctor said this as he passed out 
of the door, and a moment later Lillias heard the 
quick, dull thud of a horse’s hoofs as he came 
out of the stable and sped onward toward the 
village. 

The surgeon was at home and made all pos- 
sible haste to the hermit’s hut. 

It almost seemed to Lillias that night as if a 
superhuman strength had been added to her 
own. 

Naturally semsitive and shrinking before the 
sight of physical suffering, especially in those 
she loved, she stood by and almost mechanically 
waited upon the surgeon and Hermit Doetor 
while the lead was being extracted and the 
wound dressed, even assisting where her small 
fingers would prove more useful than: their 
clumsy ones. 


At last all was over, and the patient comectiandll 


and more comfortable, although weak as an 
infant. 

“He must have the best of care,” said the 
surgeon, at.papting. “Is this lady to be his 
nurse ?” 

Lillias blgshed<painfally, She would ¢ : 
have volumttered, butywhat would her frie 
at the hotel/pay)/?, Clearly,if she remained, she 
must haveseme-other lady with her to avoid 
scandals ig xh ss ; 

“TI wish myannt,.Mrs. Redwing, at the hotel, 
could be notified,” she replied. <I think she 
would come to .me, and we will remain a while 
—at least, until other arrangements ean be 
made.” 

The surgeon took in thésituation atonce,and 
recognised her delicate position. i‘ 

« Youare right. I will go there at once: Mrs. 
Redwing, at the hotel, you say ?”’ f 

** Yes, sir, if you would be so very kind.” 

Mrs. Redwing, Lillias’s aunt, who had been a 
second mother to her—in fact the only one she 
had ever known—had retired to her room suffer- 
ing from & most’ vViolent~Attack from her old 
enemy nervous ‘héadache, caused by the non- 
appearance of her niece. 

Great was the consternation in the hotel 
parlour when the surgeon told ‘what ‘had 
oceurred. In the midst of the confusion caused 
by this news Mrs. Redwing éntered, holding 
her head with ‘both hands: 

Oh, ‘dear; my’ poor Lillias! But for! this 
wretched headache I would fly’to her at once 
—if'she must’ remain. Brt I never should live 
to get there: Isn’t there someone nere-who will: 
go to my’ poor datlitg?” she ‘asked, looking 
imploringly around upon the-assembled' group: 

“T will go, madam.” , 

All eyes turriéd toward the ‘old woman: with 
the blue*goggles, who had unperéeived entered 
their nridst. ‘ 

“You!” cried Mrs. Redwing; in astonishment 
—then immediately asked herself, ** Why not?” 

Mrs. Redwing was not alone in snrprise. 
Everyone in the room had been at first as- 
tonished, then asked . themselves the question, 
“Why not she as well as another—in fact 
better ?” 

The queer old creature would not be. missed, 
and she would answer as well as any of them to 
keep gossipping tongnes from, Lillias, and, that, 
was all that was required. : 

‘Thank yous Mrs. ry 

“ Buundage,” said the old woman, shortly. 

** Thank you, Mrs: Brondage. If you will be 
so kind DP sirall’ be most. grateful to you.” 

The surgeon said ‘he would return with her, so 


there was no-trouble about a conveyance, and a 


few moments later they set off. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ai same :of disappointment crossed Lillias 
Atherton’s face as. the door'of the hut opened, 
and, instead of Mrsi Redwing; ler aunt,' the 


She asked herself why she of all others had 
come, but ended in being grateful to her when 
the old lady stated the circumstance of her aunt’s 
indisposition. She at least had with her in that 
lonely forest hut one of her own sex. 

The hut was a long, low structure, composed 
of three small rooms—a living-room, which was a 
little the largest of the three, and two bed- 
rooms. 

Ansel had been moved from the settee to the 
old man’s sleeping apartment, and laid upon 
the bed, where he could be alittle more comfort- 
able. The other bedroom the old man used as 
a sort of store-room and deposit for his roots 
and herbs. Lilliaslad succeeded in clearing up 
one side of it, and mmide herself and Mrs. Brun- 
dage a tolerably contfortable bed upon the floor, 
composed of quilts, of which the old mam ap- 
peared to possess quite a stock. The smell of the 
herbs. was not very agreeable; however, they 
must put up with that for-awhile. 

To'the surprisd of them all Ansel Ownbridge 
passed quitea comfortable might, which was pro- 
bably due to a quieting potion which the Hermit 
Doctor had given Him-at sevéral hours’ interval 
during;the might. e 

Mrs. Brandage had et seen Ansel since his 
accident; and the next mortting she asked if she 
might go imand speak with him. No objections 
Jbeing raiséd;she entered the room. He was 
asleep. « Tittle light ‘allowed fell full upon 
hieepale face, bringing all his features into clear 
relief. His hair was brushed fromhisbroad fore- 
head, showing itimfall. 

The old womamstarted, and a look of surprise 
came int her eyes, then bending slightly over 
him she drew back with a hoarse cry upon her 
lips. : 
“ My God) The'scar is nob there.” 

The r stirre@and slowlypened hisveyes. 
A faint. smile played about. bis mouth when 
his glanee fell upor tite old woman who had 
‘spoken so gruffily to him on the night of her 
arrival. She advanced again to the bedside 
and inquired in a strangely gentle and trembling 
voice : 

“* How are you feeling this morning, sir?” 

“Very comfortable, thank you.” 

“Is there anything I can do for you?” she 
asked; in-an eager, wistfrl tone.: 

“Yes. I would like you'to make mea:cup of 
tea. Tam thirsty.” . 

«I will do it with pleasure.” 

And the old woman disappeared:into the other 
room with astonishing alacrity. 

From thattime she was unceasing and untiring 
in her attentions to the invalid, entirely super- 
seding Lillias. 

«She is one of the‘ best nurses I ever: saw,” 
he:declared one day to Lillias, “‘ of course ex- 
cepting you, dear. It is! enough’ to make me 
"well to have you beside me, that I may-feast my 
eyes upon your dear faeces I let! her wait upon 
meimore than you because I fear you overdid 
yourself that night I was wounded,and she seems 
so much at home ina sick-room. How strange 
it was about that,.shot. ,Are you quite, sure, 
Lillias, that you did not hear any report ?” 

** Quite sure,” 

‘‘Strange—strange !’ he muttered. “It must 
thave been the careless shot of some stray hunter. 
I have-not. an enemy in the world.” 

The next morning Lillias burst. unceremoni- 
ously into, their bedroom and surprised Mrs, 
Brundage standing before the little looking- 
glassstaining her face witha light brown liquid, 
andon the chest beside her lay the blue goggles 
and a wig:of mixed grey and black hair, while 
her own coal black ringlets fell about her neck 
and shoulders. : 

Lillias_ stood ,for a moment as if petrified 
withastonishment ; then she demanded, sternly : 

“Mrs. Brondage, what: is the meaning of 
this ?” 

. “It means,” she said, with an attempt at a 
smile, “that I'’may as wéll wash this’ stain off 
1and be myself once more and stop my masquer- 
ading, although I do not feel very badly about 
being discovered, for I have had half a mind to 
reveal my true character to you a number of 
times.. Sit down, my dear Miss Atherton, and I 





queer old woman with the blue goggies entered. 


will tell you all.. There!” she said, when sie 


€ 





had finished. “I will leave you to teil Mr. Own- 
bridge.” 

And Lillias, in a strangely thoughtful mood, 
went into the invalid’s room and sat down by 
the bedside. 

“Ansel ?” 

« What is it, darling ?” 

‘© I am so astonished that I know not what 
to think. Your nurse is not an old woman at 

” 


“ Not an old woman, Lillias? Pray explain 
yourself.” 

“ Sie told me all about it just now. The story 
is quite romantic. She is a young and beautiful 
widow, very tieh, and becoming disgusted with 


‘her’ many a@mirers—they only cared for her 
‘money, as:she declared—fied in disguise to this 


quiet retreat among the mountains that she 
might, to use Her own words, ‘Enjoy a little 
peace and quiet.’ Her true name is Oliphant.” 

«* How romazitic! Iam anxious to see her in 
her trne eharacter.”’ 

«She will quite throw poor me in the shade, 
Ansel? 

“No woman in the world could ever do that,. 
my darlings” 

A little later Mrs. Oliphant entered the room 
with his i They were both a trifle em- 
barrasse@ at first,.but passed it all off in ajoking 
manner: ; 

That éveniny Lillias found a note upon the 
table. It wasin the widow's handwriting, and 
in her‘ surprise:she read it aloud : 

« Fowervwand forget me. We shall probably 
never meet again.” 

« Depend upon it,” said the Hermit Doetor, 
with « shake’of tine head, “ depend upon it that 
womat/did. no®.tell you her true story,.and her 
nameis j@st’as likely to be Brundage as Oli- 
phant, and Brown as eitner.” 

The next morning tne Hermit Doctor went 
up to the hotel to fetch Mrs. Redwing down, 
and to see if any further information could be 
gained of the odd woman who bad left the hut 
so suddenly. 

On the steps of the hotel he came face to face 
with a manso like Ansel Ownbridge in formand 
looks that he might have been his twin brother. 
He started backward as.if he had seen his gnost, 
and still greater was his astonishment when tne 
gentleman. bowed, and said: ‘ 

‘Sir, my name is Ansel Ownbridge. Can you 
give me any information concerning a queerly 
dressed oid lady with blue goggles?. 1 have 
traced her here to this hotel and tnought to in- 
quire within, but perhaps you can give me tne 
needed information.” 

“Tam called the Hermit Doctor. There has 
been a lady staying at my home assisting an- 
other lady in the care of a wounded man. When 
she ¢ame we thought her an.old woman, but‘she 
was disguised. Her nair was coal black, she had 
very bright black eyes and good features, a 
round face and-fair complexion.” 

«The same, sir. You say sne HAS been at your 
home, In Heaven’s name tell me where she is 
now if not there?”’ 

In his excitement the gentleman caught’ hold 
of ‘the Hermit Doctor’s arm and' gazed into his 
face, eagerly awaiting his answer. 

The old man shook his head. 

«Tam sorry to disappoint you; but I do not 
know where she is. She disappeared very sud- 
denly lgst night.” 

** Oh, Heaven!” croaned’the gentleman. “To 
trace her here and then lose her!’ Pity my agi- 
tation, sir, the lady is my wife.” ~ 

“ Your wife! She told us: she was’ a 
widow.” : 

** No doubt she thought herself one. I was 
wrecked on my way home from Europe,.and cast 
upona desert island, where I' remained one yéar. 
I was taken off by a chance-passing: vessel, and 
arrived here to find that my wife, who had pre- 
viously come to this country to visit her home 
and friends, had suddenly disappeared, leavingno 
trace of her whereabouts.. At last I obtained # 
clue and followed it up—butall in vain, itseems. 
Perhaps she has returned to ner'friends: This 
is-my only hope, and I must make all possivle 
haste tofind them. Good bye, sir.” 
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[LILLIAS, YOU HAVE NOT ANSWERED MY QUESTION YET.’””] 


* Good bye. I trust that your hopes may prove 
to be well founded.” 

“Thank you.” 

And Ansel Ownbridge number two walked 
rapidly away. 

“ This is the strangest thing I ever knew,” 
muttered the Hermit Doctor. ‘* The woman 
must have told the truth after all—as far as she 
knew it--only her name is not Oliphant.” 


CHAPTER V. 


Ir was in a magnificently furnished apartment 
—one of the private parlours of a first-class hotel 
in New York City—that a beautiful and ele- 
gantly attired lady walked back and forth wring- 
ing her hands and moaning bitter reproaches to 
herself. 

“Oh, Ansel, my darling, to think that I so 
wronged you? How could I have ever thought 
you false ?” 

The door suddenly opened and a gentleman 
stood upon the threshold. She looked up and 
met his eyes. A low cry broke from her lips, and 
instead of welcoming him she shrank back as if 
she would hide herself, but he sprang forward 
and clasped her to him, kissing her pale lips. 

“Oh, Flora, my darling! At last—at last! 
Have you no word of welcome for me ?” 

“Yes, yes! Ansel, I am glad you have come.” 
And her head sank heavily upon his breast. 

ae poor darling! You have mourned for 
me 

“ Deeply, Ansel.” 

* Well, darling, I am going to grant your 
wish now and settledown in America. I will 
not trust myself upon the treacherous ocean 
again.” 

Although she asked no explanation, he told 
her of all that had befallen him since they parted, 
more than a year ago. 

“ And now, darling,” he said, when he had 
“To “what have you to say for your- 
sel 





“Nothing.” 

“Nothing? Nonsense! But we will put 
your story off until another time, and then you 
shall tell me what.you mean by running away 
from mein this fashion: You are weak an 
tired, and I have almost talked youtodeath. I 
ought to have known better than to ask you to 
tell your story now. For the present it will 
suffice that I have found you.” ; 

But the story was not told when weeks had 
passed away. Flora was evidently unhappy and 
ailing; she beeame frail and sad-eyed, and 
avoided all allusion to the past. 

One day her husband came into the room 
where she sat with listlessly folded hands and 
said, gaily: 

« Come, cheer up, little wife! Whom do you 
suppose I met in the street to-day? I have in- 
vited them here. They are old friends of yours, 
they tell me.”’ 

**T am sure I could never guess,” she answered, 
wearily. 

“Well, then, I must tell you. They are no 
other than my old namesake and shadow, when 
we were boys, and his bride. They are on their 
wedding tour. Ihave not seen my cousin Ansel 
Ownbridge since we were boyz, when the teacher 
used to flog me for him, declaring he could not 
tell us apart, and, by Jove! I almost thought 
to-day it was myself coming up the street. We 
should have been mixed up dreadfully if I had 
remained in this country ; but one in England 
and the other here, it did not make so much 
difference.” 

** And soyou havea cousin Ansel Ownbridge?” 
she said, in a strangely agitated voice. “ You 
never spoke of him.” 

“To tell the truth, Flora, I had. forgotten 
allabout him. But they will be here soon, and 
you must brighten up to welcome them.” 

When our old friends, Ansel Ownbridge and 
his bride, called at the notel, the usher declared 
to himself that it was a very funny thing—Mr. 
Ownbridge with a strange lady inquiring for him- 
self, but more from the force of habit than any- 





thing else he swallowed his astonishment and. 
showed them upstairs. After this first visit 
the cousins were much together. 

Flora Ownbridge did not get better, but sank 


d'! rapidly day by day, until it was plainly evident 


to all that “‘ the boatman pale and cold” was 
waiting to ferry her over tne silent river. 

One afternoon, just as the golden glory of the 
departing sun was flooding the room, they were 
sitting beside her—her husband, Ansel and 
Lillias, the former holding her hand in his, when 
she told them that she was dying and had a 
confession to make. Sadly, and silently they 
listened to her recital. 

** My dear husband, and you, Ansel, his cousin,. 
whom I have deeply wronged, I will notask you 
to forgive me, only that when I am dead you. 
will not think of me with hatred. It was I who. 
wounded you, Ansel, mistaking you for my 
husband, whom I supposed to befalse. I found. 
out my terrible mistake at the hut, when I 
plainly. saw the face and features of the man I. 
had wounded, and missed the scar that my Ansel. 
had upon the left side of his forehead. I 
learned from a paragraph in a paper at the 
hut that my husband was alive and searching 
for me; but knowing I could not be happy with 
or without a confession of my mad jealousy and 
the terrible consequences, I fled, determining 
that he should never find me.” 

The trembling tones ceased, and a deathlike 
silence fell upon the inmates of the room. They 
were too full of grief and surprise for words ; but 
when with one accord they turned teward the 
bed, it was only tenanted by a figure of souliess 
clay ; the spirit had departed to God who gave 
it 


“Her husband was inconsolable in his grief, 


for he had dearly loved his wife, and the years 


came and went and found him still wedded to 
her memory. 

Ansel Ownbridge and his wife, Lillias, settled 
down in a beautiful home of their own, for 
success had come to the author. © To-day two 
bright boys and a fairy Lillia gladden their 
hearts and home. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Supper ended, the hunger of the brigands— 
to that name they were unquestionably entitled 
+ appeased, and their ferocity mitigated by deep 
pulls at the wine-jar and the enjoyment of my 
cigars, Bertie and I were allowed to clear out the 
iron pot, or rather he was permitted to clear it 
out and feed me with a long wooden spoon, upon 
such portions as he might think proper. 

Luckily, sufficient had been left to satisfy both 
of us and we supped amicably upon alternate 
spoonfuls, 

Whether the ten-mile run had given an extra 
fillip to my usually good appetite, or whether 
the rough cookery, of which 1 had been an in- 
terested spectator, was really admirable, I can- 
not say. Certain it is I made a delicious meal, 
oo5 felt my courage immensely recruited there- 


ys 
. I began to rack my brains fora feasible scheme 
of escape. 

How should we be fastened for the night ? 

That question was speedily answered. We 
were bidden to betake ourselves to the corner 
furthest from the door, and there each man’s 
ankles were tightly lashed together and his 
wrists tied behind his back. We were then 

laced dos-a-dos, my wrists being secured to 
ardolf’s and his ankles to mine. 

Trussed fowls could not be ina more utterly 
helpless position, and our jailers having im- 
pressed u 
many kic 
them during the night, piled fresh fuel upon the 
fire, wrapped themselves in blankets and horse- 
Tugs and disposed themselves to sleep. 

Soon the four were snoring in a most unmusi- | 


nus with many oaths and almost as | 
the advisability of not disturbing | 





¢al quartette, and I came to the conclusion their - 


prisoners might converse. safely. 
“Bardolf!’’ I whispered. “‘ Bardolf 1!” 


Bertie Bardolf, the cousin of a principal, but not 








[THAT MOMENT REPAID MY PAINFU!, EXERTION. ] 


But the boy did not reply. 
fatigue and excitement, he was sleeping peace- 
fully, and I had not the heart to wake him. 

I lay and pondered. In boyhood and youth 
before the serious business of life began—making 
money that is—I had been a great reader, and 
now memory recalled tale after tale of somewhat 
similar peril, but I searched them in vain for a 
suggestion that might be of service. 

With a grim smile I reflected that Messrs. 
Davenport, of dark-cabinet notoriety, were the 
only people who could possibly untie cunning 
knots without the aid of their own or other peo- 
ple’s fingers, and I devoutly wished those re- 
nowned brothers were lying back to back in our 


es. 

Without the aid of friendly spirits, or, better 
still, a friendly hand witha keen blade in it 
there was absolutely no chance of ever loosen- 
ing our bonds. 

Reluctantly I abandoned the idea of profiting 
by our captors’ slumber. We must await the 
course of events. Perhaps meek and conciliatory 
behaviour on my part might induce them on 
the morrow to set my hands at liberty. If not 
Bardolf must watch his opportunity to sever the 
thongs. 

A spring, a struggle, and I should either 
snatch a weapon and use it to good purpose or 
die in the attempt. That would be better than 
to perish piecemeal, first a finger, then a toe, 
then a hand to humour the barbarous animosity 
of that demon, Don Alonzo, to nis foes, the 
English. 

What could be his motive in entrapping us ? 
To exact a heavy ransom probably, in which 
case my fate was sealed. Savings had been re- 
mitted home year by year for investment in 
English securities. 

Not a soul in Menisco would advance a hun- 
dred piastres on my bond for repayment, pre- 
sented through a bandit, and colleagues in the 
office would naturally shirk the responsibility of 
staking the firm’s credit for such an object. 

They might raise enough probably to buy off 


Worn out with! 
| specting Alonzo de Fratas painted in lively 
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more. The hundred legends I had heard re- 
colours nis leading passions, cupidity, revenge.. 
Unless we could wriggle out of his clutches. 
Bertie would perhaps gratify the first and I— 
the second. 

I shuddered at the thought. 

*« Are you cold?” whispered Bardolf. 

“No, dear boy. I thought you were asleep.’” 

“T have had a nap, but this confounded tooth- 
ache awakened me. Ugh! how it twinges! and: 
I must grin and bear it, whereas if those beggars 
had left my hands free a morsel of wool soaked. 
in laudanum would deaden the pain, as it did 

“Laudanum !” cried I, in an excited whisper.. 
‘Do you mean to say that bottle of toothache 
mixture is laudanum ?” 

« Yes,” replied Bardolf. ‘ You wonder atits 
size, I suppose ? They rigged me up a medicine- 
chest when I left home and I had not a smaller 
phial.” 

“Bertie,” said I, “have you pluck enough to 
do a risky thing ?—a very risky thing 2?” 

«Try me.” 

‘Whereupon a long and earnest dialogue took 
place, at the close of which we both dropped 
asleep and dozed until morning; not very 
soundly, for haif the time we were suffering that 
far from pleasurable sensation known to chil- 
dren as “pins and needles” in the arms upon 
which we were forced to lie. 

Just as the faint light of dawn began to steal 
through the iron bars of the window I dropped 
into a refreshing slumber, from whien I was 
roused the next instant as it seemed by a brutal 
kick. 

“ Hog of an Inglese!”’ shouted Don Alonzo’s 
voice, ‘ will you snore till mid-day ? Wake !” 

I struggled to a sitting position. Bertie was 
busily engaged with his friend, the cook, broil- 
ing rashers in a tin-box lid, which did duty as a 
frying-pan. 

An excellent understanding appeared to exist 
between them, and I noticed with delight tne 
boy’s hands were free and that he was doing 
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everything, although under the watchful super- 


intendence of his instructor. . 

“W hilst your breakfast is being prepared, 
Senor Hardwick,” said Don Alonzo, bowing with 
insolent politeness, “ I invite you toe little con- 
versation upon business topics.” 

I expressed, with as good a grace as I could 
muster, readiness to receivethis commands. 

‘“‘ Notwithstanding the intense gratification it 
utords me to entertain you, although, in so un- 
worthy an abode,” he continued, with a.compre- 
kensive glance at the bare brown walls, “you 
may have divined, Senor Hardwick, that hospi- 
table motives were mot the only ones whigh 
prompted me to secure )& guest.” 

Galling as I felt- tiie be I deemed it 
advisable to cloak ae al answer him 
in the same strain. 

Highly 


“‘T can well believe it, Don, Alongo. 





as i appreciate your, eS ae was for ime | 
feniicipar 


ducements more pressing than 
tions of pleasure that I 

« Exactly. You came’ to. Hege a loan, 
perhaps P—a loam raised upon personal security. 
Ha! ha!” 

“TI would miagly do to'vore Fin Position 
to be lender,” 

‘‘Nay! spare ve the’ ont of “tbe 
usurer 2 exclaimed the bri iy?) You 
will at once writelan order wpon’ your firm ‘for 
the amount I require. Here-are pemand paper, 
make a writing of your knee” | 

“IT cannot write without-fingers. 

The ruffian dolly cooked my pay TR and 
shouted instructions tht my hands. snouid be 
freed. 

‘What are-the donditinns of the “loan,and 
what the amount ?” I asked. 

“ Conditions, your life and that of your friend 
to be spared, and yourselves set at liberty, upon 
payment of six thousand’ piastres,” : 

“Six thousand devils!” cried I,with angry 
im pru 1ence. | 

“You will find yourself in the company of | 
more than that namber ere the sun sets if you 
refuse compliamze,”’ retorted the bandit, with 
grim significance. 

Six toonsand piastres! It was a large som, 
but not a ruinous one,‘and I had little doubt but 
the clerks couid raise % should they feel in- 
chined. i 

“Come; I see you area sensible man,” said 
Don Alonzo. ‘“ Write, tomy dictation: For 
every minute ‘you hesitate I shall add another 
thousand.” 

Tne rascal pulled out'a tiny gold: watch about 
the size of a sovereign and set with flashing 
brilliants—a wate thav’had a history doubtless. 
He affecred’to count the seconds. | 

‘lam reaoy;” said I, setding pen to paper. 

“What bave you written ?” ‘he asked, after 
watching me a minute: / | 

«To the Chief Cashier and his ‘fellow clerks 
of the house of Messrs Smith, Bardolf and 
Perigé, in the city of Menisco,’ 

“« Good,” said the bandit. “Continue. We, 
the undersigned.’ 

« We, the undersigned,” I repeated, and word 
by word he dictated the follwing epistle: 


“We, the undersignéd, being in imminent 
peril of our lives, do hereoy authorize and re- 
quire you to pay the bearer of this order six 
thousand piastres in coin, t6 be by him delivered 
to Don Alonzo de Fratas as ransom-money, the 
said Don Alonzo having faithfully covenanted 
to set us at liverty upon receipt thereof.’ As 
witness our signatures 


‘Sign it,’ said Don: Alonzo. . * Senor Cook, 
attention is required. Be good enough to affix | 
your autograph. That is.well. Aha! the break: '| 
fast waits. Englisn dogs; you shail see your| 
masters feast ana shali eat of the crumbs chat | 
fall from their tabie. Catch’! 

Hetossed a morsel of bread towards me‘and I | 
caught‘it with my disengaged hands. Would | 
he suffer them to remain unbound ? Lawaited in | 
breathless impatience the answer to that mental | 
query. 

A rutie table had been dragged from a-corner 
into the centre of the room, and two trestles | 
served as chairs. | 


i gate whith leads te + 


Don Alonzo placed my revolver and the docu- 
ment he had just written upon the table, at his 


right d, and at first appeared to have no, 


doughs t for canting beyond the occupation of 
the moment. 

Presently, however, he began to instruct one 
of his sw tes respecting the delivery of 
the order. 

“Carlos, attend he exelaimed, addressing a | 
burly ruffian on his 
eaten and,drunk, amigo, saddle the brown mare 


| and ride without fear into Menisco. Senor Hard- 


wick, whither go you ?? 

This question was evoked by a movement on 
my part ‘tewards'the fire, using the hands as 
propellers, . 

“ T am coli, and would pile on fresh fuel.” 

“You will d er, easily, the omnting ers 
of Smith,: and Perigé. one of the 
clerks yowwill de this billet, informing him 
that the answer {a ii 
be brought ere noon by.an man to the 


chins. Megawhile; you'will refresh yo 


| steed, and ab. twelve @clock precisely yon will: Be 


atrive at the place appointed, reaching it from 


the exterior of the city. To do this you*will 


make a détour, keeping a vigilamt leok ‘out 3 


against treaghery.”. 
"It is to plage my neck in the noose,” 
grambled Carlos... 

* Ban !” exclaimed Don Alonzo, with such ¢on- 
| temptuous indifference his follower anya one. 
blasphemous ath and was silent. ; 

Meanwhile, I had wot been idle. “The- piling f- 
more fuel on;the fireon the pretext’ of: 
eld was a stratagem & cover ulterior designs, 


had so plagedwmyself that a brigand’s body 


screened me ftom: the piercing serutiny of his 


| chief. 


Piucking a burning brand from the flames, I 
apptied it to the thongs which still bound my’ 
ankles, and one by one they snapped, but” un- 
happily the stench of the burning hide spread 
into the room. 

Don Alonzo gave one or two audible sniffs and 
rose from Dis’seat. 

« Something burns,” said he. “What isit P” 

Tne words ‘were barely spoken ‘ete: I nuried 
myself upon him, grasping the Garrel of the 
revolver which he had snatched’up. It exploded, 
and one of the bandits sank to the ground with 
a deep groan. The'next instant I had wrested 
the weapon ‘from Don Alonzo and nad strueb 
him a fearful blow upen tiie head. I: saw him 
ree], then I felt a sharp, stinging painiim: my 
left side, and I became‘insensibie. 


CHAPTER V. 


Ir must have been some hours after these oc- 
currences that I again became’: conscious of 
existence. 

I felt faint, dazed, strengthless:. For-some 
minutes I sat with closed eyes trying to remem- 
ber where I wasand whavhad befallen me."Then 
I looked déround. 

In a’corner of the apartment lay one of the 
brigands, indulging in a Siesta. «A cotton hand- 
kerchief concealed his face. ‘The position, for a 
sleeping man, was not exactly comfortable. “He 
lay flat upon ‘his back with toes upturned and 
arms stretched at full length—the attitude of a 
soldier at “ Attention !—save that he was pros- 


| trate instead of ‘upright. 


By his close-fitting, embroidered -“‘spencer;” 
stolen probably from some rancherd, T knew him 
to be the man who had given Bardolf-cooking 
lessons at Supper and breditfast. 

By the awful quietude’ and rigidity of that 
motionless form, I was aware, whilst yet I 
struggled to évolve from the’ haze of memory 
recollection of the catastrophe, that the vook’s 
| siesta was one from “which he” would” never 
wake, 

The open door was just ‘opposite me, and F 
could hear reproaches, objurgations and various 
suggestive’ sounds; from which ‘I inferréd a 
grooting process‘was goitig on: : 

Carlos wks not ‘visible, nor could I hear his 


money, that is) must |; 


Convent of the:Capue |. 





voice; probably he had departed to fetch the 
ransom. 

Bertie Bardolf was busily shredding meat 
into the iron pot as he had seen the Mexican do 
the previous day. 

Upon a heap ot rugs sat Don Alonzo, pistol in 
hand, watching him intently. The face of the 
robber-chief was paler than usual, and the pallor, 
| heightened by stains of blood upon’ his cheek, 


“When you have | and the intense glossy blackness of moustache 


and beard, was startingly conspicuous. His 
dead was bound up with a scarf which had once 
been white, passed over the crown and tied under 


. the chin. 


All this I saw) but not with uniform Mistinct- 
ness. . I felt sick and ill. One moment the room 
would seem to be going..round in whirligig 

hion, at anotherat wo roll and heave like 
ip at sea. 

slow ‘eciialnthiene. events of the previons 

-twenty came back to}me. My 

jast dwelling with a revengeful plea- 

was likemew life upon the erugbing 


in his ample rooxbulary 
veyed .such dark 


§ that:simple title “friend,” seas " 
“by sre volent tone and a diabolical, simile 
i ‘@ moment like lurid lightning aeross 


ms paleo otis features. 
es, 1 am betier; small thanks to you.” 

I-was amazed at the sound of my own voice, 
so-Weak was it—a kind of hoarse whisper. 

“ Many thanks to me, you shouldsay. I had 
you propped against the wall. I-caused your 
wound to be bandaged, and potent brandy, elixir 
of life, sorbe poured'down your throat. Youare 
| ingfate, amigo, ingrate !—do you hear ?-—to the 
good Samaritan who poured in oil sag wine. 
Carrambo ! yes.” 

Perplexed by his words, so entirely ab’ variance 
with the malicious sneer with which they were 
spoken, I looked at Bardolf. His back was to- 
wards the brigand, and in bis band he held the 
botgle of ** toothache mixtytte,’ ithe” contents of 
which were rapidly soaking those of the iron 

ot. 

, My gaze returned to Don Alonzo. At any 
cost his attention’ must be convéntrated upon me 
for a few minutes. 

“ You lie!” I cried, -with what’ feeblé energy I 
could. "Thief ! coward ! hound ! ‘you lie? 

“Peace, peace! excite not ‘yourself, good 
filibustero. Such violetice bids fair to ando 
my vicariotis nursings. That which I have said 

can ‘substantiate: by the evidence: of the 
dongella who is preparingour dinners. Hatha! ! 
Presently you! shall eat, if Ihave to feed you 
with my own hand." ‘It is necessary to iy plans 
you should regain health arid strength quickly. 
Were it not so you. would repose—as Out cama- 
tado there.” 

‘A careless jerk of' the thumb pointed the 
allusion to him who lay inert—rigid—with the 
cotton handkerchief covering his face. 

Soon I might be as he, if “Don Aldnzo*s unac- 
countablé benevolence should retich the pitch of 
feeding his.prisoner, before regaling himself, 

Here flashed intd my hind an incident of 
childish day s—thirteen small boys holding a 
“ crowner’s quest” upon the lifeless ‘body ot a 
Det rabbit, and retarning the verdict: «Killed 
with kindness.” 

If the brigand’s words were true, mysterious 
kindness, begotten, I felt sure, by revengeful 
hatred, had been ‘extended me. Wénld the 
continuance of it prove fatal ? 

“You are astonished, sceptical,” ‘continued 
the Mexican,’ mistaking ‘my silence. ‘“ You will 
not believe I should thus return good for. evil— 
the binding up of ‘wounds—fot a broken head. 
But you know not my object, Senor Inglése:” 

The words were hissed‘rather than spoken. I 
awaited, breathléssly, the pending revelation. 

“Look! your blood reddens the floor. You 
sit in a pool of it—there are but a few dtinces 
left im your veins, | You would have bled to 
death, like the pig that you are, but for in- 
terposition.. You shall jive, some ‘days. You 
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shall eat nourishing food, shall drink» generous 
wine, shall gain strength. For what! ? For tne 
torture. By ailthe saints in Heayen and all.the 
heretics in Hell, for the torture !” 

« Demonio !”’ I cried, faintly. 

The suppressed excitement iabitae his 
calmness of. mien was reacting upom.me and 
taxing me beyond my strength. 

“Ay, demonio. You shall fancy me the 
Prince of Demonios when youare bound—naked 
—naked—to a tree, and the keen knife flays you 
strip by strip... That.is your fate; 1, Alonzo de 
Fratas, have spoken it.” 

I closed my.eyes that the monster might. not 
witness the quailing of spirit of whicn.I felt 
conscious. Te be flayed alive! In rude health 
the near prospect of such a death would be 
appalling, and in my weak. condition it was 
doubly so.. I was thankful ;for.a.diversion. 
Through the open door strode the man who had 
been feeding and grooming the horses.. 

. “Carrai!” said he, grufily, “it is time toveat. 
Tam hungry and. thirsty—hboth., Is the meal 
ready, bay..?’’ 

* Si, senor,’ ” responded Bardolf, guéssing the 
purport of the question, and removing the, pot 
from the fire. 

“First feed the prisoner,” commanded Don 
Alonzo, pointing to me. 

« By the virgin, no,” demurred. his follower. 
«<Not to save him from a thousand deatns.. Juet 
him wait. Fali to, mio capitan.’? 

«The wounded man shall be, fed,” cried the 
chief, angrily. “ Boy, give me a separate por- 
tionfor your comrade. 

Unwillingly Bertie abstracted from the pot.a 
few choice morsels and’ banded, them to Don 
Alonzo... Tt. wasa eritical moment, and-I,was at 
my wits’ end for a.secong. , Then came a flash 
of inspiration, and I acted upon it. 

«Abt he faints,” said the Mexican. ; “Lift 
his head, boy, give him a sup of wine... That is 
better. . What!.is he off again ?” 

'- «Let the hound ve,” expostulated the other, 
savagely. ‘Don Alonzo, I begin without. you. 
Let the English boy tend the English.,man, 


ahd feed him afterwards. with our leavings, | 


récnauffés.’”” 

IT had simulated a ‘fainting fit; and, judging 
from its success, rather cleverly. But under the 
terrible suspense of those seconds, when one 
vuffian was eating food that, would assuredly 
induce deep sleep, perhaps the deepest, wailst 
the other forbore to touca it, oyertaxed Nature 
gave way, 

The room began. to }swim again, Bardolf’s 

itying, anxious face heayed, up and down, I 
eard Don Alonzo bidding me eat,, and, his 
follower swearing. at, the. profuseness of the 
seasoning, and taen I swooned.in. reality., 


* 7 * * NSons FS 


A sigh--an inspiration—a sensation of chok- 
ing, and of liquid fire being poured down my 
throat, and once more-my-eyesopened. Bardolf 
knelt before me, with_one hand steadying.my 
head, with the otner tilting a flask of brandy. 

« Hardwick, dear old man, rouse. yourself,” he 
whispered. ' “‘ We are free—the door is open, we 
can.escape.” ; 

“Leave me and flee,” I moaned. 

“ Nay,” said the boy, firmly,, “ we live or die 
together. If you are able to moveafew yards 
we shall live. Take another, pull. at the 
flask.” 

“Tt is useless. The ,faintness returns, it is 
death, Bertie. . Save yourself, dear boy.” 

“TI willnot. Drink, man, drink. Carlos will 
be here presently,,and, if he find us we are lost. 
Drink !”” 

He put the brandy to my lips; and I took a 
deep draught. .Tne mist cleared, strength 
seemed to come’ back to my ‘weary Hnibs, and 
with it the sense that life is sweet. I drew up 
my feet, Bertie clasped me under the atmpits, 
and, with a engi effort, I engyr toa stand- 
ing position. 

«Throw your arm about my neck, and lean 
with. ail your weight,” he said. “ Now— 
gently.’”: 

T looked down upon the prostrate forms of the 


tethered within. a. few. feet. 





two bandits, immovable as that, stretched.atfull'| 


length, by the wall. 

“ Arm yourself with a pistol,” 

Bertie’s gaze followed mine. 
shivered. 

Let us go—let us go,” 
time is precious.” 

With tottering steps I succeeded in gaining 
the open air. lis freshness and sweetness, or, 
perhaps, rather the consciousness of libderty, 
assisted in reviving me. 


I suggested. 


he cried. ‘‘ Indeed 





Bertie noiselessly 
unfastened tne most. powerful,and led nim to- 
wards me. 

** Mount,” he whispered. 

With a wrench and an involuntary groan I 
climbed to the saddle and gat there, swaying 
like a drunken ‘man, whilst the boy adjusted, the 
stirrup:leathers. 

* Drink again,” 
fall.” 

Lobeyed; and again the potent spirit. gave 
temporary force. To my surprise Bardolf did 
not appropriate a steed, but, taking my bridle- 
reinjin his hand, led the horse at a smooth walk, 
eyeing me watchfully the while... It was evident 
he feared I might faint again, in whic, case he 
would try to save me from falling. 

- We missed the shortest cut from thechapparal, 
as I could tell fromthe facet that we must have 
proceeded five hundred yards or! so ere we 
reached its. edge. Before emerging upon the 
plain Bertie checked our advance. 

‘“It would be only prudent. to reeonnoitre,” 
saidhe. ‘* Stay here an instant.” 

He vanished behind some shrubs. In two 
minutes he reappeared, a look of positive terror 
upon his white face. 

«“ A horseman is approaching at full gallop,” 
said he... ‘‘ He is coming directly, towards us— 
it is that.villain Carlos.” 

Listening intently we waited.,.Soon we caught 
the thud of hoofs upon the turf, we saw. the 
rider’s black, broad-brimmed sombrero. Bardolf 
plucked a knife from the bosom of his woman’s 
dress, the knife, doubtless,.with which he had 
shredded the meat. With flashing eyes he. put 
himself into, an attitude te spring, upon the 
foe. 

Thank Heaven! the danger passed for the 
present. Carlos, for doubtiess is was he, was 
making his way, outside the thicket, to the point 
nearest the ruined rancno. 

In three minutes he would be there. In three 
minutes he would discover both that the pri- 
soners had flown and the condition in which they 
leit the keepers. 

+ What, would be-his first thought? Pursuit? 
Revenge ?, Were he skilled. m.wooderatt it 
would be:an easy matter to follow our trait. 

‘Could you. bear. the fatigue of a canter ?” 
asked Bardolf. 

“ Yes—yes,.” said I, impatiently. 

Tt was evident the brave lad would not desert 
me, and I determined to risk the little life that 
was left in the hope that he, at any rate, might 
escape. One moreeffort I would make to shake 
his. resolution. 

‘‘ Bertie,” I.urged, “ why not leave me here, 
ride as fast as you can to Menisco,and bring 
assistance ?” 

* And find you with a knife in your heart upon 
my return three hours hence. A likely plan. 
Now for a run.’ 

We were now on the efige of the plain, Not 
a@soul, nota human habitition’ was in sight. 
Like the prairies to be found further north, it 
stretched “before us' as far as eye Gould reach, an 
unbroken series of gentle undulations. 

“If we'take the direction'from which Carlos 
came we must be right for Menisco,” said Bertie. 
“Hold fast, Hardwick.” : 

The horse: broke into a trot which jolted me 
most painfully. Only. for an instant, however, 
the next Bardolf sueceeded in’ establishing ‘a 

eanter, so gentle Ifelrthe motion little more 
than, I a on bave done that'of a rocking- 
chair. 

For quite twenty minutes we held steadily on 
our way. Then Bertie called.a halt. 

“We must walkfor @ little while,” ne panted. 

“Turn the norse round,’’ said I. 


he .urged,, “or. you will 


Tne horses, stood | 


|_. For some minutes an. idea had possessed» me 
| that we were followed, and I,had not dared to 
test it lest.in twisting my body to look round I 


He paled and | should set the wound bleeding, 


“Weare lost—lost!” cried the boy, despair- 
| ingly, and a dismal groan from myself confirmed 
the sad sentence. 

Not more than five hundred yards in our rear 
rode the bandit, Carlos. Seeing himself discovered 
he thrust the long, cruel spurs+of the Mexican 
horseman into the flanks of his animal and at 
a furious gallop bore down upon us. 

There was no hope of. flight, no chance of 
escape: We could only await the onset, breath- 
ing a hasty prayer to Heaven for the mercy this 
hardened. desperado would surely deny. 

« Back !” .screamed Bardolf, plucking the 
knife again from his bosom and brandishing it 
in the air. “‘ What.do you want, Cut-tnroat 2” 

The speech being in English was to the pur- 
suer unintelligible, but the gesture was pipin 
engugh and at about twelve yards distance he 
reined in his horseso suddenly that fora moment 
I thought the animal would surely have fallen 
back upon bim. 

No such luck, however; it was only one of 
those showy feats of equestrianism in which a 
Mexican Centaur delignts. He had stopped to 
draw a pistol from the holster and pick us off at 
a safe distance. 

“God bless you, dear boy,” said I, fervently, 
to Bardolf, as I heard the click of the trigger. 
«Let us.die game,. like Britons. Should he 
pick me off first rush upon him with the knife 
as the pistol explodes. There may be a chance 
for you yet.” 

“Amigos! Listen!’ cried the bandit. 

* Amigos!’ There might he a chance for us 
both, if no treachery were intended, for the tone 
was conciliatory... , 

**T have no feud with you,” he continued. “I 
carry your ransom in my pocket. Moreover, I 
owe you a good turn, for ridding me of those 
who would have shared the plunder. Senors, I 
‘am your debtor.” 

“Then why do you follow?” 

“To compliment your taste in horseflesh and 
to solicit an exchange. I go.@ long journey; 
the steed you—virtuous Englishmen—ave 
STOLEN—nha! ha!—is Lon Alonzo’s own, worth 
five like this poor beast. Exchange, and I 
pledge you the word of a robber you shall depart 
unmolested. Refuse and——” a significant tap 
of the heavy pistol closed the sentence. 

«* What does he say ?”’ asked Bardolf. 

Briefly I explained. It was not a moment to 
weigh the ‘proposal or discuss pros and cons. 
With the best grace I could muster I accepted 
it. 

“ Approach, Sener Carlos,” said I; with a bow. 
«TI must crave your kind assistance, for acting 
as sheath to six inches of cold steel this .morn- 
ing has not promoted agility. You are more 
than welcome to:the horse.” 

As though determined’ not to be outdone in 
politeness the brigand bent almost to the neck 
of his steed with a murmured “‘ Gracias, senor.’ 
More than that, he nelped me wit extraordinary 
gentleness botn to dismount and’ to climb the 
saddle he had just vacated, boasting the while 
that he wasa man of his word in a way‘which 
forcibly recalled am English phrase “ Honour 
amongst thieves.” 

These kind .offices finished he bowed an 
* Adios”? to each in turn, doffed his sombrero, 
touched Don Alonzo’s charger with the spur and 
departed at a gallop which promised to carry 
him swiftly out of sight. 

So speedily arranged was the whole transac- 
tion, so swift were’ the transitions from terror to 
despair, despair t¢ doubtful hope, hope to joyful 
assurancé of salvation, that we gazed after him 
a few seconds with open- -mouthéd satisfaction. 

«Well; I’m blowed !” said Bardolf, at length, 
and as the mystic meaning of that morsel of 
English slang thoroughly expressed my own 
condition I respo 

** So am 1.” 

“It strikes me,” continued the boy, reflec- 
tively, “ we have been made ‘ April Fools’ for 
the-second time.” 

** What do you mean ?” 
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“Why, half an hour ago we were creeping 
away on tiptoe, not to wake a couple of villains 
whose slumber was exactly as deep as—Hades ; 
and five minutes ago we thought our lives were 
not worth a silver sixpence, just because a 
worthy gentleman wished to remonstrate 
politely upon the impropriety of prigging the 
best horse in his stable instead of the second 
best. Well, well! ‘April Fools’ or not we are 
out of the worst scrape I ever got into, and their 
name is legion. Hip, hip, hurrah!” 

“Not quite out of it, Bertie,” said I, feebly. 
«Steady me for a minute, dear boy.” 

The fictitious strength lent by painful ercite- 
ment had departed, and I felt weaker than ever. 
I dropped both hands'and clung as best I could 
to the saddle. Slowly the dizziness-cleared a 
little. 

“Poor old man!’ murmured Bardolf, in a 
tone of heartfelt commiseration. ‘‘ Hardwick, 
Iam a brute. I was so glad to hear the lauda- 
num had done its work ; I forgot all about your 
wound.” 

** Let us rush on,” said I. “Should darkness 
overtake us ere we reach a house one office stool 
will be permanently vacant.” 

It was a toilsome march. The sun was yet 
high in the heavens, but any moment might 
bring unconsciousness and compel a halt. ‘I'he 
flask of brandy was almost exhausted ere we 
reached the edge of the plain and found our- 
selves on the edge of another chapparal, larcer, 
and more dense apparently than those at which 


we halted previousiy. There was no sign of a| 
road and we began to skirt the border in search | 


of one. 
“‘ Bertie, stop,” I whispered. 


At the touch of those lips mine trembled re- 
sponsively. How could they help it? Another 
vision. That lovely face, flushed with the glow 
of autumn sunset, vanishing in hasty and con- 
fused withdrawal. I slept. 

* * * * * 

** Bertie !” 

“Thank God! Dear old man, you will pick 
up now. Drink this.” 

** Where am I?” 

“In the rummiest shopI ever saw; but never 
mind that. Eat—drink—sleep. They must be 
your watchwords for the present, leave talking 
till you are a bit stronger. If you say another 
word I shall depart, and you are too feeble to 
stir a peg to follow. Now, put yourself outside 
that jelly stuff.” 

* Ridiculous. Give me a beef steak.” 

“Ye gods! a beefsteak! Here isa fellow 
lying at Death’s door, weak as water, about 
three thimblefuls of blood in his veins, turning 
up his nose at loblolly, and bellowing in a 
whisper for beefsteak. Hat, man, eat.” 

« Kat—drink—sleep.” For two days I ad- 
hered to that golden rule of life,and talked but 
little, for Bardolf invariably cut short every 
dialogue at about the tenth sentence by the 
simple but effectual means of leaving the room. 
' I looked in vain for my angel. She never came, 
| although I heard her voice singing now and 
| again to therich chords of that stringed instru- 
| ment I had taken fora celestiai harp, but which 
I now knew to be a guitar. 

And on the third day I announced my inten- 
tion to dress. 

«So you shall—a week hence,” said Bardolf. 





The faintness, the dizziness were over-mas- | “It is not fitting a pale, bloodless corpse like 


tering me again. In vain I struggled against 
them. It seemed to me the end had come, that 
this was indeed Death.” 

“Help me down—quickly !” 

I managed with a last effurt to draw one foot 
from the stirrup and across the back of my 
horse. 

Assisted by Bardolf, who must have possessed 
the strength of a young ox to bear the weight, 
I came to the ground without ajerk. Then all 
was black—silent—I knew no more. 


CHAPTER VI. 


I was in Heaven. 


Lying with eyelids half closed I abandoned ; 


myself to that satisfactory conviction, not caring 
to question it. The atmosphere differed from 
that of earth. A flood of roseate light sur- 
rounded me;I felt that if I did but choose I 
could rise and soar through it, unfettered by 
fleshly trammels. 

Corporality was a thing of the past. I gave 
myself up to a delicious sense of lightness and 
unsubstantiality. Musie lent its aid to the 
dreamy delusion, distant music, sweet and soft, 
an angel’s voice and celestial musicians, “ narp- 
ing with their harps.” 

The music grew louder, clearer. A silvery 
soprano, and the chords of a stringed instru- 
ment. 

“ Hasta las fieras 
En sus guaridas 
Enternecidas 
Pensan de amor.” 

Spanish! Was that the favourite language 
of translated souls? Curious! I had always 
imagined the angels sang in English—how 
little mortals know of Heaven! 

The music ceased. I opened my eyes a trifle 
wider, and found the roseate light was traceable 
to pink curtains closely drawn. Footsteps. An 
angel’s face, darkly, grandly beautiful, peeping 
between the curtains, seen for one instant ere I 
feigned unconsciousness. 

Silence. A long-drawn, apprehensive sigh. A 
knowledge that the face was bending over me, 
and drawing nearer—nearer—as guardian spirits 
bend over sleeping little ones. The touch of 
coft lips laid upon mine, with the gentleness of 
falling snowflakes. Surely this was Heaven 
indeed! 


you should leave a sick bed.” 

«If I be a corpse the third day is a very suit- 
able one for the resurrection,” was my response. 
«« By-tne-pye, where did you get that theatrical 
rig-out?” 

rdolf’s dress was a doublet of rich blue 

velvet, black knickerbockers of the same 

material, silk stockings, and a profusion of 
e 


«Our hostess gave it me from a chest full of 
outlandish costumes. Shail I select one for 
you ?” 

“Whois she? Whatis she like? What is 
her name ?” 

* Her name is Inez, that is all I can tell you. 
We converse amicably, about forty times a day, 
in dumb show; and our conversations are not 
elucidatory. I will make a bargain. Havea 
good feed now, and sleep till one or two o’clock. 
If you will do that I engage to air your togs, to 
wake you at two, and help you to adorn the 
outer man for conquest. By Jeve! Hardwick, 
if there are many Mexican girls like this 
one it is quite time I learn the language.” 

So it came to pass that about the hour pro- 
posed I awoke from a refreshing nap, and found 
Bardolf turning oyer a confused heap of clothes 
in the centre of the room. 

“ What are you doing, Bertie?” 

*« Hunting for unmentionables long enough to 
cover those extended understandings of yours. 
Here we are. You are not particular about ex- 
posing a few inches of calf between sock and 
pantaloons, I suppose ?” 

So eaying he held up a pair of trousers, a 
bright green in colour, and very, baggy in cut; 
the upper part of which would have safely 
accommodated a beer-barrel; whilst the lower 
extensions would just cover my knees. 

“Or perhaps this is more to your taste,” ex- 
tending a thin garment of white cotton, suitable 
for wear in the fierce blaze of, a tropical 
summer; “or this,” and he held up a suit a few 
shades more shabby than the well-worn blouse 
of a peasant of Normandy, for which, indeed, it 
might have been mistaken. 

“No, this. is the very thing for a shapely 
leg,” exhibiting breeches corresponding in eut 
to those affected (in conjunction wita gaiters) 
by the old-fashioned English farmer, but of a 
bright yellow hue. : 

Imagination pictured me in the act of obtrud- 
ing those canary-coloured breeks into the grand 








cuarto of a Mexican hacienda, and I groaned 
aloud. 

«« Never mind, old man,” said Bardolf, moved 
to compassion. “I willinterview la belle Inez, 
and bring something less ludicrous, though it be 
part of her own wardrobe.” 

«Thanks, mo more masquerading. ‘I have no 
desire for the second time to take the character 
of——” 

«An April Fool,” cried the boy, as he disap- 


He returned, after a long absence, bearing a 
suit which, perhaps by force of contrast, com- 
mended itself highly to my approval. Jacket, 
vést, and wide trowsers, were of fine nankeen 
cloth—cravat and sash of blue silk. 

«These are the 6ld don’s go-to-meeting togs, 
I reckon,” said Bardolf. ** Won’t he be gratified 
when he comes home to find you swelling about 
in them, and perhaps overdoing the paternal to 
his daughter.” 

By dint of a great-deal of assistance, frequent 
pauses, and obstinate perseverance, I contrived 
to dress; whereupon I sat down, siakily, upon 
the bed to rest, and Bertie, acting as valet, 
sponged my face and hands, combed and brushed 
my hair, and finally brought a mirror that I 
might contemplate the result. 

It evoked an involuntary ejaculation of dis- 
may. I did not recognise my own countenance 
—wan, thin, haggard, covered with stubbly 
growth of hair. 

«* No chance of borrowing a razor, I suppose, 
Bertie ?” 

“T don’t believe Miss Inez ever uses one,” 
said Bardolf, demurely. “Shall I-go and ask 
her in sign language? We can make each 
other understand famotisly, I can tell you.” 

Never mind. Help me to leave the room.” 

With an arm thrown lovingly around the boy’s 
neck I succeeded in tottering through the door- 
way, along a hall paved with porphyry? and into 
a spacious apartment, hung with faded tapestry. 
The floor was a desert of polished wood, slippery 
as glass, with here and there an oasis in the 
shape of a rug ora skin. 

Antique furniture, representing the rude 
luxury of a century earlier, quaint specimens of 
Indian pottery, and Aztec curiosities, dating, 
doubtless, from the time of Montezuma, relieved 
the room of any tendency to barenness ; whilst 
flowers of gorgeous hue and delicious fragrance, 
springing from carved wooden receptacles, and 
scattered everywhere with lavish hand, imparted 
almost the appearance of a conservatory. 

All this I noticed as I steadied myself between 
the folds of the curtain and threw a hasty 
glance around. 

It rested upon the rounded shoulders and long 
white neck of a girl whose back was towards us. 
Apparently she had not heard us enter. Bertie 
coughed, and she turned. That moment repaid 
my painful exertions. I stood face to face with 
my angel. 

Heavens! how lovely she was. 

With a quick, impulsive movement, she flung 
aside some gay marvel of embroidery and came 
towards us. Her steps were hurried, her majestic 
gait was the very “‘ poetry of motion,” ner white 
hands, on the long slender fingers of which 
flamed costly gems, were extended. Her glorious 
face was lighted with that most divine of senti- 
ments—compassion; and her lips were shapin 
it into words, in ignorance that the object ould 
interpret them. 

“ Ay-de-mi! Poor fellow, how wasted, how 
feeble! Ah, senor! let my strength lend you 
support.” 

i was standing with my right arm thrown 
round Bardolf’s neck. 

Before Icould guess her intention she placed 
herself upon the opposite sidé, raised my disen- 
gaged hand to her shoulder and pressed it down 
firmly with her own to intimate I must lean 
heavily. 

It was a moment of temptation. 

I, who for years had prided myself npon in- 
difference to female beauty, felt that my heart 
was throbbing violently, that the little blood 
the brigand’s knife had left was running riot in 
my veins, that it was intoxicating delignt;to 
contemplate the crazy possibility of seeking 
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support, not ‘as she suggested, but from the 
entwining of my left arm about the swanlixe 
neck or the slim rounded waist. I had found my 
Fate. I was IN LOVE. 

Luckily, I had just sufficient common sense 
remaining to limit evidences of so deplorable a 
condition to a restraining grasp of those soft 
fingers and a murmured: 

** Gracias! senora.”’ 

Gently, the fingers were withdrawn. In 
rebuke that was acharming mixture of reproach 
and imperiousness, the lustrous eyes met my 
own: What they read there { cannot say. 

I was excited, bewildered, intoxicated with 
love. I only know that the imperiousness 
became more confirmed; that wonder at my 
audacity seemed not unmingled with haughty 
tfesentment; that her eyelids drooped, and she 
turned her head swiftly aside ; that a, burning 
fiush suffused her beautiful face with that dusky 
giow I had before compared to the hues of an 
autumn sunset, and that as Ivstaggered rather 
than walked to a couch, leaning with no light 
weight upon the firm, shapely shoulder whereon 
my left hand rested, I felt that an * April 
Fool,” as Bardolf called me, had entered, not 
Heaven, it is true, but a “ Fool’s Paradise.” 


(To oe Continued.) 








PITTLE JIP. 


A SHORT STORY. 
(COMPLETE IN THIS NUMBER.) 


-— 
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Ir was spring. The birds were singing the 
wegeneration song of the earth. All nature was 
rejoicing in its loveliness. It wasthe very time 
for @ sojourn in the country. 

Leroy Carlton was the son of a wealthy gen- 
tleman residing in the city of P——. He had 
been enticed by the charming weather to take a 
little trip outintothe country to visit his friends, 
the. Thorntons, in the pleasant village of N——. 
He was a tall, well-formed, dark-complexioned 
young man, with genial manners, and a high- 
toned, noble disposition. 

One brigat, sunny afternoon he started out for 
@ramble in the beautiful woods that skirted the 
village on the south. 7 

As he was.returning along the pretty stream 
that wound gracefully through the village, he 
beheld, sitting upon a large grey stone with 
patches here and there of green and dark- 
coloured moss a it, the most beautiful, fairy- 
like looking little creature he thought that he 
had ever seen. She was unconscious of the 
stranger’s approach and was leaning over caress- 
ing a small tan-coloured dog which she held a 
prisoner witha long blue string. 

On the opposite side of the stream wound the 
village road; high hills spread back from it 
covered with heavy timber; farther down the 
river was,the village with its white church and 
factory spires; back of them, upon the eastern 
slope, were waving fields.of clover almost ready 
for the reaper; a few yellow birds with black 
wings swung sportively upon the tall sprays of 
grass, whilst the bees were industrious amidst 
‘the white and pink apple-blossoms. 

Mabel Dawson, for such was our heroine’s 
name, was a fair-complexioned creature, with 
large, liquid blue eyes and a perfectly formed 
face and features. Her forehead was but par- 
tially concealed by the golden glory of her curling 

ir. 

* Dear old Jip!’ she exclaimed, kissing 
him. * You are all I have to love, papa and 
rig Ifyou were to die I think I could not 

ve f” 

Springing up quickly, she. took hold of ‘the 
string and ran along the path toward the village. 
Her hat had fallen off and was hanging by the 
ribbons which held it.. Sne was the perfection 
of grace. 

Leroy Carlton stepped out into the middle of 
the path to watch her. »Her laugh rang out 
sweetly upon the mild June air, whilst Jip ran 





nimbly by her side, barking and jumping up as 
if to catch her hand. 

*‘How I wish she would come back!” he 
exclaimed. ‘I always lose my opportunities.” 

As he stood there considering whether to 
follow or not she turned with Jip and ran quickiy 
back, not observing him as ‘he retreated behind 
the alder. She again seated herself upon the 
rock, whilst Jip crouched in the thick clover at 
her feet. 

“Good afternoon!’ Leroy exclaimed, lifting 
his hat. 

She raised her large, deep blue eyes toward 
him, too astonished to make any reply. 

“ T am visiting the Thorntons’ at the other end 
of the village; do you know them?” he said, 
anxious to put her at her ease. 

“Yes, sir, my mother worked for Mrs. 
Thornton before my father married her. 
She was her chambermaid. Mrs. Thornton is 
always very kind to me for mother’s dear 
sake, and since I have grown to be sixteen she 
wants nie to come and live with her, but my step- 
mother is not willing.” 

*« Indeed!” replied Mr. Carlton, all sympathy. 
“Then, poor child, you have lost your own 
mother ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

«* And your father, too ?” 

** No, sir, father is living, but he has married 
again and I have seven little half- orothers.” 

Leroy fairly groaned as he thought of a pretty 
little creature like her being surrounded by seven 
unruly boys. 

« Tnat’s quite a number,” he mildly replied, 
keeping his thoughts to himself. *‘ I suppose you 
are quite a pet amongst them.” 

Her beautiful face became clouded, and at last 
she replied : 

‘No. My brothers would love me if tney 
dared, but my step-mother will not allow 
them.” 


“And why not?” said the stranger, whose 
sympathy caused him to be inquisitive. 

*¢T cannot tell, I’m sure; but she does not 
love me herself, and would rather others would 
not.” 

“Then you are unhappy, without love and’ 
sympathy ?”’ asked Leroy, seating himself upon 
the rock beside her. 

**No—yes—no!” she replied, bursting into 
tears. 

«Now don’t ery,” pleaded Mr. Carlton, over- 
come at the sight of her distress. 

“It is wrong, I know, but I can’t help it.” 

“Of course you can’t! But see—now do stop 
it. You see it is of no use. Now do, please !” 
he earnestly entreated. 

The young man was tender-hearted, and could 
not bear the sight of a woman’s distress. 

“I won't,” said Mabel, quickly wiping away 
the tears with the corner of her faded but 
clean calico apron, not wishing to annoy the 
stranger. “It may be ail my fault, but indeed I 
do try.” 

“Of course you do,” replied Leroy, anxious to 
soothe her. ‘This is a pretty, romantic spot,” 
he continued; in order to divert her thoughts. 
** Do you often come here ?” 

‘Yes, sir, about an hour every afternoon, 
whilst the baby is asleep and my step-mother 
takes her nap ; then I bring Jip out here, getting 
back before she awakes, for if she knew it she 
would not approve.” 

“ This is all the recreation you have, then ?” 

** No, sir, twice a week I go to spend the even- 
ing with Mrs. Thornton and Mrs. Jones. My 
step-mother can’t prevent it, because the good 
ladies out-suit her, they are so kind to her and 
pay her so many little polite attentions in order 
to carry their point in my behalf that she is 
ashamed to refuse. Mrs. Thornton taught me to 
read and write, for I never was allowed to go to 
school, and since Mrs. Jones the pastor’s wife 
came to the village she has taught me grammar 
and history, and lends me lovely books to read, 
which I do at night in my room, after the rest 
have gone to bed.” 

“What study do you like best?” asked Mr. 
Carlton. 

“ History.” 

* You speak very correctly for one with your 





surroundings. It is astonishing, for you have 
had few advantages. Come, now, little girl, let 
us make a bargain: I shall be here for a few 
days or weeks, and offer you my friendship if you 
will accept it,” said Mr. Carlton. 

“ Certainly, sir. I will trust you,” replied 

abel. 

“You will meet me here in the afternoon, 
won’t you P” 

“ Yes, sir, but no one must know of it, for if 
the fact were to reach my-step-motier’s ears she 
would stop our meetings, and N is a terrible 
place for gossip. Tne people here catch at 
straws.” 

** We will be cautious.” 

*T must go now; it must be time.” 

“Is your home far from here ?”’ 

“No, sir, it is there,” pointing to tne gable of 
the nearest house. 

It was a two-storied stone, white-washed, with 
a garden at the side which lay toward them. 
There was only one window in this end. It nad 
four small panes of glass in it, surrounded by a 
frame coloured a dark chocolate ; this was in the 
attic, Mabel’s room. 

Leroy turned to look, but suddenly he was 
startled by the sound of a sharp, shrill voice, 
which appeared to cut the very air as it went 
echoing through the hills, calling Mabel’s name. 
She started in alarm, and taking Jip’s string was 
about to run away. 

* Stop!” said Leroy. 

“TI must go.” 

** No, don’t be afraid.” 

“You don’t know her. She will strike me. 
Don’t you follow me, please don’t! I will come 





‘to-morrow if I can.” 


“Go on,” said Leroy. ‘“ If she dares to strike 
you—but she shall not.” 

By this time Mabel was near home. He 
followed at a respectful distance. 

When she came tothe gate she pulled the 
string from Jip’s neck and pushed him into the 
yard of the next neighbour. 

Her step-motier, a tall, gaunt, sinewy-looking 
woman, stood half-way between the door and the 
gate of the little flower garden in front of the 
house. She had large, sharp features, yellow 
skin, small, heavy grey eyes, and asmall portion 
of grey and white hair. She was attired in a 
faded purple calico dress, short enough to show 
her large feet, with a carefully pinned check 
apron around her waist, whilst on her long, tnin, 
yellow neck was a yellow and red cotton hand- 
kerchief. Her thin hand was raised as if to strike 
as she said : 

“You hateful, lazy, good-for-nothing girl, 
where have you been allthis time? I have a 
mind to box your ears !”’ 

Leroy was at the gate in an instant. 

“Good afternoon, madam,” he said, anxious 
to divert her. ‘‘ May I trouble you for a glass of 
water ?”” 

“Certainly,” she replied, growing calm. 
** Please walk inside.” 

He entered the large, clean-looking kitchen, 
with its pretty carpet and rough wooden fur- 
niture. 

There was a door back and front, with a cor- 
responding window on either side; a large, 
old-fashioned mantelpiece was on the left, 
ornamented with brass candlesticks. 

Underneath were two wooden doors coloured 
a dark chocolate, in front of which was a line 
closely drawn, upon which was an array of newly 
ironed clothes: 

Mabel had entered, and was walking up and 
down the room with a great baby in her arms. 

“ Put down that child, and go down to the 
spring and bring a bucket of water,” said her 
mother. 

Mabel obeyed. When she was gone Mrs. Daw- 
son said: 

“You see, sir, I lose my temper sometimes 
with the girl, because she is so aggravatin’.” 

Mr. Leroy was silent. 

“She was the daughter of my husband by 
his first wife, Ellen Gray. I’ve tried hard to 
make a good, useful girl out of her, but I might 
as well give it up. Iam clean discouraged.” 

«She does not appear to be very strong, poor 
child!” replied Leroy. 
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«Well, that’s true. Her then died of con- | arranged for me, to travel, abroad with my 
sumption, but she'd be strong enough if she'd 
give up readin’, and, not cram her head with all 
sorts of nonsense, giving her headache, and the 
jike. But Mrs, Thornton and. Mrs. Jones are 
crazy over her, and I can’t see why; but then 
I give up to them against 
my will. She issich an artful thing, they can’t 
see through her-tricks like me, and I’m’ jist 
My old man would be jist:as 
bad as the rest, but.L keep him straight I tell 


she is so deceivin’. 


obliged to give in. 


you !” she exclaimed, shaking her head signifi- 
eantly. “ But Mrs. Jones, she can jist carry her 
point with everyone, she nas sich a winnmg way 
with her she clean overcomes me. ° Last.time I 
was at meeting” L was sitting down by the door 
when - ster Jones gits up and comes to me and 
says ‘Sister Dawson, please come and sit with 
me. lam ail alone in my pew.’ = I jist went 
forward. Law! how the folks stared to see me 
a-sittin’ there! (Agter service she says ‘Sister, 
I shall be so lonesome next week. Will you spare 
me Mabeiforaday?’ Howcould Isayno? And in 
the evening sne sends me @ mice cake she had 
made herself, and little Jim a pretty new dress. 
1 know itis a-ruining the girl, puttin’ all sorts 
of notions in iner.head above wer station.. 1 
believe in people bein’ kept in their place. We 
are very plain people, and néver expect to be 
nothin’ else. Last Christmas Sister Thornton 
sent her a little dog for company.: . Laws! Ljist 
shut down on it. I told her if, it eame into the 
house I would scald it, so Mrs. Hilton next door, 
keeps it. I'd have kiiled itaf it nad not been I 
was airaid of offending Sister Tnornton. I'd be 
obliged to people, nowever, if they would jist let 
me have my own way with the girl.” 

** God forgive her,” thought Mr, Carlton. 

Wearied of her gossip, he was pleased when 
Mabei entered. Her beautifal face was flushed, 
ana her thin band, trembled nervously as she 
handed him a glass of water. 

At. this moment a great noise was heard at 
the front door, and in rushed ,five rough boys 
returning from, senool. Qne took his cap and 
hurled it into the window, wailst another shouted 
fora piece of bread and treacle; two tumbled 
eaca other over on the figor, whilst a fifth stood 
in front of Leroy with, his, hends thrust into his 
pockets, and stared up at him. 

“ Be quiet! can’t you?’ shonted |the sharp 
voice of Mrs. Dawson., Then, turning to. her 
guest and winking prondly, she remarked, 
“ They’re jest a-bustin’ with spirits.” 

“I must be going,” said Leroy, anxious to get 
away from the noisy crowd, and by way of leav- 
ing a pieasant impression he'slipped a shilling 
into tne baby’s fat hand. 


“Ob, thankee, sir!” said» the. delighted 
mother. “ Do cail.and see-me and my family 
again |” 


After leaving the house, Leroy stood still for: 
a few moments to consider the situation. 
What a home for such-adovely creature to be 
in! 

« After completing my travels, I will return 
and rescue her. I think I could afford to take 
her with me abroad. But time is fleeting, a year 
and a half will-seon roll ronnd, then sne: snail 
be mine. If my father refuses nis consent /’ll 
marry her anynow, if we are so poor that we 
have to livein a garret. And,onh ! continued he, 
“‘what a voice that old creature has! It tells 
that she is a vixen, for a voice indicates the 
charaeter.” 

Day after day Leroy and Mabel met in the 
same old piace in the same,old way. 

At the small window in the gaule Mabel wanld 
hang a white handkerchief as. a signal of' her 
coming. Soon atrer Leroy would see the little; 
slight creature tripping along with her com- 
panion, Jip, by her side: . How beautiful she was ! 
How refined—how utterly out of her sphere! 
She was calculated to grace the most elegant ‘of 
homes, yet capricious fortune in its mysterious 
way had cast ner lot in the most unpleasant of 
all unpleasant places. 

“ It is for me toextricate her,” thought Leroy. { 


parents and sisters. 


I shail return, and if. you leve me,” 


place.” 

She was silent for afew moments. 

“‘ Speak, Mabel?’ he said, in agitation. 
wasted little hand in his. 


ing her warmly to his breast. 


with a blue xibbon. 
turn.” 

I will,” she replied, sobbing. 
you until you come'back.”” 


« Thanks,” said Leroy. 
again.’ 


to be her companion and friend. 


visit was to N— 
had fallen, the country began to 1 


some time steed gazing abt the deserted 
ground, mixed with: brown burs. 


others red, others again withered and dead. 
The failen leaves ‘reminded him of life’s close. 


spring thrust them off. 
gable, end. of Mabel’s 


was. coming. Hefelt a:stramge presentiment of 


of bis being: there. 


looked dike-otie. of’ Mabeil’s brothers. 


searcely make himself heard as he asked if she 
were well. 

** Mabel! Sie’s dead,” said the little urchin. 
“She is gone dewn ito: tae ground, an a big 
jhole.” 


ing to his side and seizing him byv the arm. 
«« Mabel dead !”” 


“Yes. .Let:goof my: arm,” * said the boy, wet 


‘| ting up such a howl of distress that Leroy was 


forced to relinquish his bold,and the boy darted 
off. 

Overcome with grief, he wended’ his way to 
the village churchyard. He soon found the small 
grave; covered with briers and dead grass.. “A 
small tablet was placed at the head, ‘which 
simply bore her name, “Mabel.” .A:rosepush 
was planted at the foot, upon tne stalk of which 
there remained a withered rose. He hastily 
plucked it.». It still retained its fragrance, ‘as 
roses often do after théir beauty has‘departeti, 
and placed it upon his breast as a memento of 
er. 

** Sne loved Jip,” he exclaimed to himself. “I 
will try to find bim and take‘him home with me: 
It would pilease..ner, 1 know, to save him'cared: 
for.” 

He hastened to her father's shop. It was a 
rude, one-storied building, with large doors, 
which stood open. . Mr: Dawson stood at the 
burning ‘forge fire, with his check shirt, blue 


drilling overalls and: dirty jeatner apron. 


““T nave come,” said Leroy, anxious to .com- 





«She is so good, so pure, 60 refined. Sie shall | mence upon the subject atvonoe, *to: asic: some 


not waste her life here. 
One day he said toher: .- 
“To-morrow, Mabel, I must leave yous 


It iso, 





of the particulars of your daughter Mabel's 
death.” 


With her usual frankness, she placed her 
**God bless you, darling !” he exclaimed, press- 


He produced a lecket in which there was a 
picture of himeelf. This he tied around her neck 


“ Wear this, darling,” he said, “until I: re-| one. 


“ Don’ t write 
to me, Leroy, I should never get your letters, 
and it would only cause trouble. Iwill -waitfor 


«Good bye, keep up 
your spirits 5 time will-soon bring as together | kennel,back of tine: sap.” 


So they parted, Leroy to trawel abroad, and 
Mabel fo continue a household drudge, little Jip 


Mr. Carlton saw much to delight him: ia the 
wonders of the world; but he mever forgot. the 
little beauty he had promised :to make his wife. 
At the appointed time be returned. His-first 
—~, in November... The leaves 


ook desolate. 
He soon reached the old familiar place, and for 
rock. 
The leaves from the chestnut trees lay upon the 
uA few still 
clung to the btanches.of the trees,'some yellow, 


Some are taken in their spring, others live until 
their prime, others, barren and withered, cling |, 
to life like decayed leawes, until the fist buds’of 


- He looked: toward the little’ window in: the 
little home-~ber. room. 
There was no handkerchief there to tell him she 


coming disappoitment, pat tried to console 
himself with the thought thatshe was not:aware’ 


At this moment a little boy passed by.; het 
He wouid 
ask him about hissister, but his tongue appeared 
to cling to) the. roof of his mouth, andne: could |: 


« What doyousay 2” exioiaimadd Leroy, spring- | 


had entered iand seated» himself anon ‘a rude 


A year from next October | wooden stool. Then he dropped the red-hot piece 

he said, 
his voice faltering and low, ‘I will, then claim 
you as mine, api take you out of this aecursed 


of iron upon the earthen floor.as he answered, in 
broken tones : 

“ My: dittle girlthat you ask abdut 13 dead, cir 
—gone toa better home. Sine.died last spring, 
a htthe sudden at:the last,aithongh we had been 
a-lookin’ for it for some ¢ime.: | Betsy, my wife, 
thought nothin’ ailed her and often made her 
work when she was not able. :I at.last spoke 'to 
Mrs. Jones, the parson’s wife, and she.coaxed my 
old woman: to let her (be mored'there, and she 
took goed care of my:poor child till she/died. A 
fine woman is the minister's wife. ‘Ten she has 
no mother herself, and always felt for wry little 
- You see she; went with consumption, like 


her mother. » Sae wanted Jip; and» Mrs. Jones 
had him there also, (Weuid-keep him now, but, 
sir, he must. be mime-+itiisiali i have left be- 


longing to her. Baitsy won't jet him come to 
the house, 1 triedit, out :she scaidéd ‘him so that 
Tnad to iaring him here, and mow meson. 


« Let.me see him,” said Leroy. 

“Yes,.sir, but first 1 must rel: you. that. I 
think my Jlittlé giri ad »aJover, for when 
she died they found a locket tied around hér neck 
with a handsome chap’s picture in it. Betsy was 
goin’ to keep it, for shé said she could jist wear 
it herself.” 

«©The monster,” mattered ioe > 

“ ButcMrg. Jones ont if batks\Saying,] ‘It is 
her secrét amd “halk be- buried ‘with iter’ I 
| suppose she liked same chap and was afeared to 
tell her mother, but she might have trusted her 
}poor old father;’? said: the usmithj-wiping the 
tears from his sooty cheeks with the back of his 
hand. 

“She had a lover,” ssid Leroy. ‘Iam the 

‘man; and icame” this day to claiti: cher fis “my 

wife, but. dedth has. been before.me.” 

“ Yoware too dace) sit. Bur God ichowe Best, 

iwe must not murmur at Eis work, for: it fie 
w iu 489 

Lee Soaid, lik6UTtp, ties” iid Letoy, te fa 

tering’ vaice. “ew = 

_ © You may have initiay?” oni Mr. Dawson! ney 

‘am willing,” leading the poor; dirty: our forward 

\fpom the back-yard behind the shop! 

How ustrange he looked, with ‘his’ long bait 
jmatted and tot a with soot, with here and 
(there ‘bare places+—Betty's work! Leroy dropped 
ia gold piece inte Mr. Caer 8 dirty ere and 
— leading Jip away. 

He took him tohis home in’ P—~ and’: vetted 
for him until the little creature Was ‘quite ‘rée- 
.|\stored todris former beauty. Wher he married: 
as he fimally did, -and‘farnished ‘his elegant 
home, Jip eh OB Bema pcr corner in the 


One evening, as’ Létoy’ was sitting’ by the! 
‘cheerful: hearth fire, watching: the dog, row 
growing old, he said-to his wife: © 

** My darling, I have sonicthing' to téll you.” 
He then narrated the’ foregoing tale. “Lucy 
Carhton, after le finiched® it, threw “her arms 
laround’nis neck,-exelkiming ¢ 

“My dear husband; theré will tiéever’ Be a 
friend in this house niore highly ¢ prized By me 
hereafter than little Jip” 
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Mai Witt Brows was a'. young" nth’ of. 


>| tawenty-ome., Asa youth ‘he ‘had ‘never ‘looked! 


forward to Snaisticodlwiah that expectant anxiety’ 
‘so characteristic of the very young gentleman. 
He had not enjoyed the advantages of collegiate 
instruction, and his edueation was. such as‘ he’ 
aequired »from.the ‘common school curriculum 
and a course of private study and general tead-' 
ing. 

| Naturally thoughtfal, having a distinct indi- 





He turned and stared at the: young man, ‘nko 


Vidualisy; amd: being bornswithino gilded sur-' 


| reundings,| the .world:to Shim »wasa, ‘field of 
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Jabour—a field in whieh lay his wncerved future. | 
It was’ difficult to forma his acquaintance, conse- | 
quently he had few imtimate. friends. 

His observation of domestie life had inclined | 
to make him.a migogamist. 

“So many marriages oveur in, which there is 
a total want of adaptability ; some of them com- 
posed of nothing but love—that very necessary 
element—but there must be adaptation. ‘There 
are other essential ingredients, not the least 
important of which is good sound judgment— 
discretion. . Again, other marriages are com- 
posed of, ten parts of love, ten of adaptability, 
and eighty parts—poverty. 

“Such couples delude themselves with the 
idea that if they only love each other derzlythey 
will, live happily: and: prosperously.. On, yes! 

The | 
dear, deluded creatures! Instead of theirdreams | 
of Elysium being realised they will find a life of 
toil before them—slavish. toil—to suppert an | 
ever-increasing. family. Their experienee, like | 
that of thousands of deluded ones gone before, 
will be an additional proof of the truth ex- 
pressed in the homily: 
** Love in a hut, with water and a ernst, 
Is—Love forgive us !—cinders, ashes, dust, 
I dé riot believe in poverty marriages.” 

So thought wise Mr. Brown, and this inclined 
hin to look upon matrimony as being after re- 
ligion the most serious ‘affair of man’s life. 
Holding the views he did it is not remarkable 
that he was an individtal not easily captivated 
by the charms of tite ladies. In fact, to beauty 
of face ‘comibined with all the artifices and 
blandishments of the sex, he was scarcely more 
susceptible than adaniant. ; 

His taste was literary, and he claimed ‘that 
true beauty was not facial, but mental. Faces 
and forms are only designed to individualise us 
that we may distinguish each other with the 
eye, while the true being whom! we love or hate 
dwells inside the. head in the brain. -,'[he inner 
being, the soul, is what we love, not the face. 

It was the last day. of August, 1880 ; a.usual 
August day, very warm,and just.as dry. Mr. 
Brown, in .connection with: his. business,. had 
occasion. to, spend several months in the yillage 

of Glendale. ; ; 

He arrived at the village on the morning of 
the day above. mentioned, - His. personal, ac- 

uaintance. in his. new loeation was extremely 

limited, embracing but two or three individuals, 
gentlemen, 
, In. his business, relations he formed tie ae- 
quaintance of Mr. James Leighton, and, it natu- 
rally followed that. he should meet, that gentle- 
man’s daughter, Miss Maid. , 

She was.a tall, slender, blonde; of eighteen, 
hair of the poetic golden colour,.very heavy, and 
when loosed reaching below her waist; her fea- 
tures were clearly cnt, with a decided firmness 
about the mouth; her dark grey eyes;.wére re- 
markably brilliant and. expressive, . Brown’s 
observing eye saw,all this, but. the -impression 

_upon him was only optical, ’ 

Being frequently in her. presence it was not 
Jong ere he found that this lady possessed. an 
individuality of character the most remarkable 
ihe had met in her.sex. Spe wag unusually, in- 

telligent, hadan independence of thought and 
character, combined with the most, polished 
feminine graces, which of necessity must befelt 
even by such a stoic as he. In fact, after a few 
weeks’ acquaintance, he found Miss Maud quite 
an interesting young: lady, but that was all. 

Time passed away and ne began to fing her 
company decidedly entertaining ; it was refresn- 
ing, vivifying ; she possessed, he thought, some 
-@f,tnat essential of his—mental beanty. He had 
;considered woman as a weak creature in.charac- 
ter and intellect; had always imagmed her to 
be in every sense, except intensity and suscép- 
tibility of feeling, man’s superior. ; 

He found in Maud Leighton no such creature 
as this, but a lady possessing an innate reserve 
and a native independence of mind which eom- 
manded his singere admiration. . . 
* , Mr, Brown became a ¢aptive unawares, and 
he enjoyed his captivity. If Miss Leighton had 





rather than stifling the feelings which he was 
now fully sensible of sustaining toward her, in- 
creased their intensity, and made him admire 
and value her more highly. 

She was a lady to be won, and it’ was a power- 
ful incentive to him to know thas-from her | 
dignified reserve, whether native or diplomatic, | 
he could expect no overtures. e | 

Mr. Brown was a very austere individual, he | 
was naturally so, and he manifésted in Miss | 
Leighton’s presence none of the feelings raging 
in his heart. Between two sugh persons there 
was little prospect of eitherever knowing. the 
feelings of the other. 

A Social Cirele had been organised at Glen- 
dale several years previous to the opening of 
this story, and the youmg people of tne village 
and neighbourhood, meeting weekly during the | 
winter months, p ‘their evenings vé¢ 
pleasantly and p’ y in. social and literary 
exercises. 

Brown had been frequtntiy solicited to join 
the circle, and finally, pment characteristicy 
hesitation and deliberation, did@so. Miss Leigh- 
ton wasialso an @ /Dhewse social gather- 
ings, together with. the literary, exercises, he 
found very agreeable, and the ‘circle of his ac- 
quaintances greatly i Bed. 

James Sheldon aad ‘Leighton had been 
school children’ together; aiid in their childish- 
ness had flattered themselves withthe idea that 
they loved)one, anothet;.4nd in their inndeent 
way probably they did..dames Sheldon was ndw 
a young many and his 4e@lings toward Maud, it 
was said, were still warm,,. | ? 

It was very apparent: that in Mr. Sheldon’s 
company Miss Leighton) exhibited much more 
animation than when im the presence of Mr. 
Brown. On several gions whem with Sheldon 
and other of her friends $he appearance of Brown 
among them-wotld .ig@stantly ‘transform her 
buoyant gaietymto a Queenly reserve. 

Was this’cansed;by-that peculiar sense; of re- 
straint which one feels when i presence of 
the person ‘one: lovés, or by a ivated diplo- 
macy ? | Mri Brown was unable toecide. ‘ 

Such | ee not long be endured, 
and he determi gmake some developments 
by which, as he expressed himself, ‘to see if 
there is} any occasion for me to encourage my 
feelings for the lady ;.if’mot, them I am a fool for 
allowing myself te harbour any@bher sentiment 


than that of fri ri bates 

He téok the initiative ones wintry night in 
December by requesting: the pleasure of-accom- 
panying Miss Leighton home from one of the 
meetings of the circle, a request which, although 
having had more than three months’ acquaint- 
ance, he had not previously made. 

Her reply, a negative, was sufficient to. cause 

“a Felabse into his own true state of misozyny. It 
was slightly consolatory to know that Mr. 
Sheldon did not accompany her home. But his 
relapse was not serious,and he had so far re- 
coveréd in the course of a.couple of weeks as to 
repeat the reauest, and om this occasion thoaght 
himself supremely blessed. by her acceptance. 

‘After’ this ‘he was ‘frequently similarly 
favoured, and he found those little germs of 
love’ in his heart ‘had grown with wondrous 
tapidity, until Maud Leignton’seemed to him to 
-have become essential to his being. 

He lived in Elysium for a while, but the day 
neared when he must leave Glendale, with its 
‘many pleasant associations ;- put above all others 
hé must leave Maud. 

He had made no avowal of his feelings, as 
that cOnveyed with it the idea of marriage, and 

‘he did not think that a few months’ acquaint- 
‘ance would admit his taking so serious a step ; 
however, he determined to continue his relations 
witn her by correspondence if she would permit 
it, so he Had concluded to ask her for this privi- 
lege upon the next and -Iast night of his attend- 
ande at the circle: Maud was there as usual, 
and he expected to. accompany her home, when 





he would ask permission to correspond with her. |’ 


The evening passed carved 3; some “ex- 
Miers their regrét at thé prospect of losing 
r. Brown, who in return assured the circle of 
his sincere sorrow at severing the many pleasant 


| did as my thoug! 


Ata late hour the young ladies and gentle- 
men began preparing to goto their homes, when 
| Mr. Brown approacned Miss Leighton to make 
| his wonted request for her company. 
; Miss Leighton, may I have the pleasure of 
accompanying you home ?” 

*Ttnank you, Mr. Brown, not this evening.” 

To say that he -was surprised will but feebly 
express his feelings. It was so entirely unex- 
pected as to completely confound him. With 
a profound bow. he left her. 

What could have caused her refusal after the 
almost universal acceptance of his company 
previously ? He would.seek an explanation ; it 
was due him, and he would demand it. 

An opportunity presented itself, when, find- 
ing himself in the presence of the only being 
Whom he hady ever truly, deeply loved, after 


the msual ovservations concerning the weather 


and apon other topics of indifference, he began: 

Miss Leightonj I wish:to ask you a question 
of greater interest to me than to you, I pre- 
sume, and I willmot make any long preface to 
explain it; but I Rope you will answer in the 
same candid waydém which I[ ask it. Wiil you 
explain, please, te: refusal of my company at 
the last meetimg-@f the circle ?” 

— have posekplanation to make,” was the 
replys, e 

“Tam fay aware, Miss Leighton,’ Brown 
went on," in his pompous way, ‘f that you have 
that peculiar privilege of refiising when and 
whom you please, ‘but in view of the:fact that | 
had become almost habituated to accompanying 
you home presiously,and you were apparently 
satisfied, or atJdeast resigned to, ity it, occurs to 
me that it is duewme that you téil mewhy, with- 
out any previous:sigm)or apparefit provocation, 

‘you so positively declined amy compnny.” 

“ I cannot see that am explanstiouis necessary, 

Mr. Brown.” 24872 Ais ee ‘ 

“J see that yom exercise your, ptéregative to 
its utmost. Let megape word further, please, 
‘and before doing, ‘wish to say that;fiis is no 
timé for diplomagy, bub F seal try ty be as can- 
pane will be prief. “When I 
first met you, Mikedaeighton, tne impression you 
vereated was decidefilyan indifferdmt one., As 1 
became more iia ae oa With you I be- 
came conscious he. f that yom possessed 
such intellects and: femimime graces 
as created in més @ecided interest.In my at- 
tendance upom gu” always appeared per- 
fectly satisfied, and inly endouraged me by 
permitting my constant.attentions... Now if this 
was caused by the charity of etiquette it is cer- 
tainly of a very peculiar species; if the spirit 
which actuated you was that of a coquette you 
were wrong in* leading a man to think that 
the being he admired reciprocated his own feel- 
ings?? 14 fT" ' 

“I didn’t think it was’so serious as that,” said 
Maud, austerely. 

«That was just how serious it was with me,” 
said Mr. Brown, “and I have been a fool for 
ever allowing the weakness of the heart to run 
riot with my reason, with no gain but a painful 
experience. . There -is a grim, consolation. in 
knowing that such experiences are nop repeated 
With me.” 

“Mr. Brown, if I have ever given.you cause 
to fancy my feelings toward you more than 
friendly I-did not.intend to do.so. As for your 
*experience,’ I fancy it will do you no harm.” 

‘And why not, Miss Leighton ?” 

“ I cannot answer you without giving offence.” 

I will run the risk of that.” 

“Then, Mr. Brown,” and a roguish smile 
curved thé girl’s lips, ‘‘you-are''so mtoleravly 
conesited and self-opinionated, so disposed to 
contemptuously regard my sex, that it! would 
serve you quite right if every' woman you know 
should snub you as you deserve to be snubbed. 
Yes, sir, snubbed! Good bye, Mri Brown. Allow 

«me to-ativise you to cultivate humility.” 

And with a slight bow Miss Leightor slipped 
‘away, leaving Brown to swallow the bitter pill 
just administered as best he ‘could. “Letus hope 
that the medicine did him good. 

A’ month afterward Miss Leighton. became 















any reciprocal regards for him he had as yet re- 
ceived by word, look, or act no. token; this, 





associations he bad formed: ‘ 


Mrs. Sheldon. 
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(“WELt, THEN—rzEs!” says POLLY.] 


RUSTICATING. 


A SHORT STORY. 
(COMPLETE IN THIS NUMBER.) 


“ No, sir, Mr. Carlyle is not in; but if you 
are Mr. Chesney, you are to walk right up- 
stairs and wait fur him. He will be home 
directly.” 

The rcom into which Philip Chesney is ushered 
is very elegant inallitsappointments. A ruddy 
fire is burning in the grate. A silver and tur- 
quoise blue clock is ticking away on the mantel. 
On a large table near one of the richly-draped 
windows, amidst the costly bric-d-brac scattered 
thereon, isa well-worn Bible, a collection of 
views, and a guitar. 

He takes up the latter, and there in the quiet 
gloaming, with nothing but the firelight 
shadows and silence in the room, he sings softly 
until approaching footsteps announce another 
arrival, that of his friend, John Carlyle. 

“Ah! Philip, this is a pleasant surprise ; for, 
notwithstanding your promise to spend the even- 
ing with me, I feared this terrible weather would 
prevent your coming.” 

“Ts it raining ?” 

“Whole bucketfuls. How comfortable home 
seems after such a dark outside!” And brushing 
a few drops from his sleeves, he draws nearer 





the fire, places his feet on the fender, and pre- 
pares for a cosy time. 

After discussing a number of things John 
Carlyle says: 

“Look here, Phil, do you know Miss Polly 
Ray, who lives next door ?” 

“T do not.” 

“Well, she and her cousin, Miss Margaret 
Ripley, came down in the train with me this 
evening, and I felt sorry forthem. As soon as 
they stepped out the wind turned their umbrellas 
wrong side out, and I was obliged to go totheir 
rescue. . Miss Polly is the most fiery little soul 

ouever saw. Ihave heard a great deal of 

er. She is very popular, but someone declares 
that she has registered a vow never to marry a 
poor man, lest she should always suspect him of 
being a fortune-hunter. She is quite an 
heiress. I was on the platform outside smoking, 
and thereby became an unintentional listener 
to a conversation that interested me. It seems 
that Miss Polly’s father is contemplating the 
idea of sending her off to Stony Brook, the 


home of her uncle, to spend the whole of next | gu 


summer, and that the yung lady is somewhat 
averse to the thought of it—has a trip to the 
mountains in her head. _NowI have thought 
of something that would be grand fun. Suppose 
that I—she has never seen me in the daytime-® 
go out there before she does and hire myself to 
Squire Land, my unole, who lives in the neigh- 
bourhood, to oversee his farm? Iam heartily 


| tiredof city life, with its noise, bustle. confusion. 





and crowded, dusty streets; would enjoy a 
breathing spell during the hot weather in some 
cool retreat ; and, above all, wouldn’t it be too 
good a joke to meet her in the humble position 
afore-mentioned, and win her heart in spite of 
all that she has said to the contrary? Buta 
truce to nonsense. Hurry up supper, Sam! 
Don’t keep us waiting all night! I’m as hungry 
as a hound.” 


* * * a * 


It is on ‘a bright day a few months later that 
the train dashes off, bearing Polly Ray and her 
cousin, Margaret, to Stony Brook. Arrived at 
the little station, their uncle’s man meets them 
with a horse and carriage. And as Polly sits in 
her quiet corner during the almost ‘silent drive 
the look of impatience ' begins to fade away, 
and as she gazes at the broad white country 
road, the distant hills, and the woodland sweet 
with song, a softness creeps into her eyes and 
lingers around her mouth, and’she draws a 
deep breath of satisfaction. On their way they 


An old grey mill and babbling brook, 
A reedy bank and sheltering nook. 


When they reach Stony Brook farm their 
uncle and aunt are atthe gate to greet them. 
Entering, they find themselves, for the first 
time in their lives, in a roomy, old-fashioned 
kitchen, whose floor is so clean that the daintiest 
dress could hardly be soiled by coming in contact 
with it. The spotless table, the shining dresser, 
and homelike appearanceof everything, isrefresh- 
ing. 

The two are perfectly delighted with the 
cheerful old house, the garden, full of sweet- 
smelling flowers, the various appetizing pro- 
ducts of farm and dairy with waich they are 
regaled. 

* > * a * 


It is a glorious summer morning. “ Old Sol” 
and “ rosy-fingered Aurora” seem to have united 
effort in painting earth and sky. Roses and 
lilies are spangled with myriads of diamond 
drops. Sweetest of bird songs break from the dewy 
woodland. A violent thunder storm the night 
before has purified the atmosphere andfreshenea 
all nature. 

A flood ‘of golden light bathes the distant 
mountain tops and streams through open 
windows and doors into the kitchen where 
Polly and Margaret have become so much 
interested in assisting “Aunt Martha” tc 
ae the early breakfast that they have 

ardly given a thought to'the wondrous beauty 
and melody outside. 

“Ts breakfast ready?” asks Uncle Hiram, 
bustling in with two brimming pails of milk. 

“T believe it is,” says Aunt Martha, placing 
a huge coffee-urn, which is well nigh hiddep 
with a cloud of steam, on the table. 

The snowy cloth, the amber honey, the golden 
butter and various dishes that are Mrs. Ray’s 

ride and handiwork, made up a most tempting 
breakfast to city girls: 

** We are learning how to cook, Uncle Hiram,” 
says Margaret. 

“Are you? That is right. Martha can 
teach you all that you don’t know,” says he, with 
pardonable pride. 

“T intend to do our cooking always when 
I go home, now that I’ve learned how. Father 
declares he would give half he possesses for a 
good cook,” says Polly, with a dutiful air. 

“Come, let us go down to the spring,” says 
Margaret, when breakfast is over ; and they go, 
thoroughly in tune with the morning. 

“Isn’t it the prettiest spot you ever spied ?” 
cries Polly, as they approach a shady, tangled 
bank, where, overhung by swaying willows, 
rgling with happiness, dimpling in the rays 
enetrate the overhanging 


of sunlight that 
in a mossy boulder bubbles 


foliage, from a chi 


a spring. 
hrough the clear water the bottom, one mass 
of glittering quartz, is plainly visible. Pendin 
from a cleft in the rock are clusters of gracef 
ferns, while on the side tall green rushes wave 
and nod in exultation with every passing breeze. 
“Tt certainly is a little bit of fairyland,” 
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shouts Polly, in delight. ‘ Just sit down some- 
where, Margaret, and watch me wade. Here 
‘oes 1” 

e And suiting the action to the word she has 
quickly thrown aside shoes and stockings and is 
paddling up and down the clear brook that runs 
off from the spring. 

“You will catch cold, Polly.” 

« Where?” exclaims Polly. 

They both laugh. 

** Well, it does seem ridiculous to suppose such 
a toing this melting weather. But, oh! there 
are the snakes!’ pursues Margaret, warningly. 
«You might get bitten !” 

** Not so fast! Who's afraid of snakes in 
the country? Soon get used to them, father 


ays. 

: Why, Polly; I’ll wager my new hat’ that 
you'd get frightened out of your senses if you 
were to see one in the road. And you aredread- 
fully afraid of cows. Remember how you ran 
from Crumply Horns yesterday.” 

“ What have cows got to do with bare feet, 
Margaret ?” 

« Nothing—only you are not very brave.” 

While they are amusing themselves in this 
way let us take a peep at Philip Chesney and 
John Carlyle, who are stopping not very far 
from Farmer Ray’s. 

«There is the breakfast bell, Philip, and you 
not up yet.” 

“What an unearthly hour for poor, belated 
‘travellers to rise! We won’t get over itin a 
churry. How long have you been up, John ?” 

‘Oh! some time. Come, old fellow, rise and 
perform your ablutions and let’s godown. I’m 
famishing with hunger.” 

At this point Philip elevates himself to ah 
apright positidn, but presently falls back upon 
the pillow with a loud laugh. 

‘““Whatis the matter?” asks his friend, re- 
garding him curiously. 

«‘Where on earth did you get that suit ?’”’ says 
Pnilip, going off into another paroxysm. 

“ Why, you remember our clothes got wring- 
ing wet in the storm last night and the good 
woman of the house lends us these until ours 
are dry. There are yours—just like mine except 
in colour, mine being blue and yours yellow. I 
rose early and took my choice. ‘Early bird 
catches the worm,’ you know, Phil.” 

*«Do you mean to say that I am to wear those 
yellow garments?” cries Philip, with a third 
burst of immoderate laughter. 

“Unless you prefer staying in bed until yours 
are dry. You know our luggage will be sent to 
ancle’s,” replies John. 

* Well, I can stand it if you can, and if they 
are clean and cool why should we care? It is 
impossible we should see anyone we know out 
here,”’ he says, getting into the despised gar- 
ments. ’ 

They do indeed present a most ludicrous ap- 
“pearance. John Carlyle, the elegant, the fasti- 
Gious, in a suit of blue homespun, of which both 
coat and pants are too short by some inches. 
Philip Chesney’s handsome face and fine form 
are no less becomingly adorned in the corn- 
coloured garments which he wears. 

Breakfast over, determined to amuse them- 
selvesin some way till their clothes dry, they 
sally forth to explore the wonders of field and 
forest. 

«If we meet anyone we'll be taken for country 
boys, so where’s the difference ?”’ exclaims the 
consoling Philip to his rather anxious-looking 
friend. 

I suppose these gentlemen have been at our 
beautiful spring for some five minutes when the 
sound of feminine,voices in the distance causes 

unpremeditated flight. 

“Hurry, Phil, for pity’s sake! You'll be 
caught !” whispers Jonn, in terror. 

* Let’s conceal ourselves behind that clump 
of alders for a few minutes. I daresay it’s only 
some women coming for water. They'll be gone 
in a minute,” returns his friend. 

The voices as it happens belong to Polly and 
Margaret, and the two come on, happily igno- 
rant of the watchers crouched in mortal fear be- 
hind the neighbouring bushes in full hearing of 


Philip strains his eyes as he beholds Margaret, 
while John is no less enchanted with tne fair 
Polly. .Margaret is certainly looking her best, 
but poor Polly is not so fortunate. Her hair is 
rumpled, but not becomingly, and so is her 
dress, which is also much soiled. Her face too 
is much redder than its wont, and when sheslips 
off her shoes and marches up and down the 
brook so merrily it is all the gentlemen can do 
to control their mirth. 

“I wish I could wade too, but I’m afraid,” 
says Margaret. 

“ Afraid of what ?” cries the valiant Polly. 

** Afraid of a sore throat and—snakes!”’ re- 
turns Margaret, whereupon Polly looks all 
around, and failing to perceive even a spring 
lizard continues her triumphant march. 

“It’s Polly Ray and her cousin,” whispers 
John. ‘“Isn’t she charming?” indicating Polly 
with a nod. 

“IT don’t think her half as lovely as her com- 
panion,” breathes Philip, elevating his eye- 
brows ; “ but where in the world did they come 
from ?” 

“ Hist ! they draw near,” whispers John, shift- 
ing his position. 

** Don’t you hope they won’t see us ?” 

A look answers him. 

A few moments pass, in which Polly continues 
to wade and the young men to whisper. Sud- 
denly there is a scream of terror from Polly. 

** What on earth ails you, dear?” cries Mar- 
garet, in alarm. 
«A snake!” 
one, which r 
them. 
Seizing a heavy stone John springs from his 
hiding-place and with one mighty blow succeeds 
in crushing the serpent’s head, then turns to 
Polly, who in her haste to get out of the water 
has slipped and fallen in the mud. Raising her 
carefully he bears her to a rocky seat. 

When the ladies are somewhat recovered from 
their fright John and Philip introduce them- 
selves and explain their sudden appearance the 
best they can. » When they have bowed them- 
selves off at the gate Polly indulges in a hearty 


ps Polly, pointing to a huge 
ly and truly is crawling toward 


cry. 

‘Oh! Margaret, I am disgraced for ever!” 
she says, pathetically. 

“Indeed you are not,” declares her cousin. 
“ Nothing of the sort! That Mr. Jonn admired 
you; I could tell it by the expression of his 
countenance.” 

“ Well, that is more than I can say for him,” 
eries Polly, with an hysterical laugh at the 
thought of his ridiculous appearance. 


«* You’ve been wishing for an adventure, John, 
and I think you’ve had it to-day with a ven- 
geance.” ? 

“Yes,” groans John. “I hate myself when I 
think of the blue suit.” 

““We have been very unfortunate,” says 
Philip, meekly. 

«But isn’t Miss Polly a pet?” exclaimed 
John, eagerly. 

«I don’t know, I suppose so,”’ answers Philip, 
doubtfully. 

** Look here, you forget the part I intended to 
play, and have ruined my little plan. What- 
ever made you tell them Squire Land was my 
uncle ?” 

“TI did forget. But I will give them to under- 
stand that you are poor, and that will be enough. 
You would stand no’ chance at all as an ‘over- 
seer.” Now don’t look so mournful. First 
appearances are, not everything. Perhaps we 
may be able to make a good impression yet. I 
know it will be dull tothem out here, so we must 
enliven things a little. We'll take them to 
ride, and get up some fishing parties and other 
amusements.” 

And they do. Walks to all manner of comely 
places, and drives through the beautiful country, 
are taken, and as the days pass by the morning 
of their meeting is almost forgotten. 

Dear reader, John Carlyle certainly had not 
the best of motives in seeking the acquaintance 


terested. than he cares to acknowledge. The 
thought is especially unpleasant when he 
remembers how very far from his ideal she 
is. When he takes time to consider the matter 
seriously he determines to forget her—to crush 
his rising love. 

For two whole days he keeps away from 
Stony Brook, trying to strengthen a dawning 
resolve to leave the place, to go anywhere out of 
sight of her face and beyond the reach of her 
presence. But he is too weak to carry out so 
stern a resolution, and the close of the third 
day finds him dangling dangerously near the 
dearest, sweetest bit of life he has ever met. 

When his cousin India comes home grand 
preparations are made fora ball at Rose Hill, 
the home of his uncle, Squire Land. 

* * * * * 


It is the evening of the party. 

Polly and John stand together at the entrance 
of the ball-room. India joins them for a moment. 
Robed in simple white muslin, with her fair hair 
wreathed with delicate white rosebuds, she differs 
as much from Polly as a snowdrop from a tropi- 
cal rose. 

Polly breathes quickly. A flush soft and 
roseate is on her face—a radiance in her eyes. 

“It is coolerin the next room,” says John. 
«Suppose we goin there for awhile? At any 
rate, until the dancing begins.” 

They go forward into the adjoining room, 
thence into the conservatory, whose half-snadowy 
spaces present a more inviting retreat. The 
lights from the rooms gleam on the dark green 
leaves and masses of flowers near the door, and 
throw a moonlight glow over the statue of Flora, 
by which Polly is seated. 

As her eyes wander over tne plants and hang- 
ing baskets, John looks down at her with all his 
pulses going at headlong speed. 

“What a striking contrast is here given be- 
tween the sculptured goddess and living queen 
of flowers!” he thinks, as he watches the rosy 
curves of Polly’s sweet face outlined against the 
marble whiteness of Flora. 

He bends a little lower, almost tempted to tell 
her whatis inhis heart. A sigh causes Polly to 
look at him. 

«© May I ask why you are sighing ?” she says. 

** Oh, love! what is it in this world of ours 

Which makes it fatal to be in love? Ah, why 
With iy eT hast thou wreathed thy 
And made thy’ best interpreter a sigh ?” 
quotes John, with more impressiveness than he 
is aware of. 

They return in silence to the parlours, and 
pause a moment at the door while the band plays 
a waltz. 

“Miss Polly,” says John, “I would like to 
make a request of you.” 

* Proceed.” 

“ Dance the first and last sets with me.” 

** Very well.” 

The waltz being over; they join the promen- 
aders. The air is weighted with the scent of 
flowers, the music is sweet and low, and Polly is 
beautiful ! 

What wonder that he finds himself envying 
every partner that claims her for a dance 
with all his soul ? Several times she is so near 
him that he can breathe the fragrance of the 
flowers she wears and watch the colour come and 
go in her blooming face. 

“But only think,” he mutters, “what a 
simpleton I am to let a pretty face bewitch me 
so?” 

He resolves to abstain from another single 
glance, and turns to watch instead the beauty of 
the night. The moonbeams are tipping witn 
silver every tree-top of the woodland amphithea- 
tre, but the spell of woman’s. beauty proves 
more alluring, and he returns to his former oc- 
cupation—viz., watching the incomparable grace 
of Polly’s every movement. 

At last the happy moment arrives when he 
may claim her. 

With every touch of her little hand his pulses 
beat quicker. He feels that he has never danced 





of Polly, his object being merely a flirtation, bat 





every word they utter. 


he suddenly finds himself becoming more in- 





until now. When itis over he proposes a turn 
on the piazza. 
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« We'll have ample time before the next,” he | 
says. | “‘ Will you come ?”* 

‘© With pleasure,” putting her hand within his 
arm. 

His heart throbs with a feeling so keen as to 
be almost a pain. | 

t isone o’clock. “The moon is ridiog high in | 
the heavens. Its whiteness ‘shines “jovingly 
down upon Pally’aface. If this could only last: 
the promenade, the waltz music, the ‘perfume of | 
the flowers, and the: nearness of’ her presence ! 
But time is r: levtless, and she ‘is'soon snatched | 
from him by Her next partner. 

Av last all is over and she'is gone. 

When the parlours are entirely deserted John 
walks thoughtfully up to his own room. Opening 
a window, he sits witnin itsembrasure and there 
remains thinking, thinking, thinking, until 
the darkness and his last cigar go slowly out 
togetner. 

Paint pink fiushes in the east tell of approach- 
ing day. 

Wren he sleeps‘it is to‘dream of a Sifetong 
waltz with’ Polly. 


* * * °* * 





One morning Polly, ina pale dive organdie, | 
stands in the ljatticed’porch. Above ané around 
her are blue morning-glories, and in one hand | 
she holds a cluster of tnem. | She is charming. 
None of the airs of a fashionable beauty about | 
her to-day. ‘The sunshine touches with gold the | 
brown hair and tinges with rose the rounded 
cheeks. ‘Her hatis wreathed with wild flowers | 
gathered in her early walk. 

John approaches. ‘There‘isa look of strength 
and manliness about him veryattractive, but he 
seems, absorbed in watching a flock of pigeons | 
circulating above him, and’ does hot appear half 
as much Tmpressed by her appearance as she 
expected. Sne watches him furtively from under 
ner long lashes, and finaily concludes that he is | 
too careless of her. 

“Men are so vain!’ thinks Polly, ‘spite- 
fully. “But it doesn’t matter,’tis all for the | 
best.’ 


He declares to himself that:he hates heryes, 
absolutely hates her for ber cold and rude treat- 
ment of him; yet.the very next:merning, when 


she complains of the rain, and says the country! | 
is detestible, amd tne eternal mistantidrizzle un-: 


bearable, and wonders where. everybody is, ne 
tries to entertain her. 
shoulders she walks to the farthest window and 
| ignores him. 

** Do you really dislike the country.s¢ much 2’ 
going: to her. in T™ 

«Yes, I do!” is the pettish reply. 

«Tam so.sotry !”’ 

“ Why should you be?” 

« Because, in toat event, you will go: away and 
I shall miss you so much !” i 

No answer. 

« Why don’t :you talk tome, Miss! Pally’? ” 


« Pansies are fot thought,” she says, peri } 


pressing one to her fair face. 
«< Itseems a long time since we were togut der,” 


he says, presently, whileis wivid atanied fitsh dyes | 
: | the wehicles: iw 
“ Wi hy, we were all in the peene last ever | 


her cheeks. 


ing.” 
© You understand me, I think,” be goes: on, | 


and then tells :her ally receiving for his‘ answer 


a most emphatic “ No.” 
“J think a great dead of you,’ 
anything further must not ve.” 
‘* Your opinion is quite clear te my mind.’ »1 | 
eught to nave ‘looked before I leaped.’ You 


* she cays, ¥ aut | 


| refuse to accept me because I am:poor.” 


$f You are unjust; It is not because.your. are 

‘poor,’ but becanse yomare not just whata mam 

snould 1 be, in my estimation. You have mo 
ambition.” 

For days, though the air is; scented: with rose | 
and mignonette,and he goes about hisduties with 
a cheery whistie, there ‘is a, persistent. ache in 
her heart. cril2 é 

“Tfhe would only speakagain! The poorest, 
/ hardest lot would ve acceptable.. Only to:be his 
wife wouidibe happiness enough ?”’ 

But she ida. woman, and so must fold her 
| hands and watch all the joy go out of ‘her life. 


Bat with a shrag of her’ 


with Sohn, whilé John evidently has not thought 
of -hér at all ! 

|. She turns to walk homeward. Her delicate 
‘dress catchesin briers and bushes... The sun 
shines. hotly, and’ the way is long. At length, 
tired and discouraged, she sits, down ‘under 
the shade of an oak and gives way 0d ® good 
cry. 

«It was real mean jin'them——’ 

Here a great sob chokes further utterance, 

«Don’t cry, Polly!")\' 

«Lam not-etying, E.thank, you, sir!’ she re- 
turns, with blazing /eves. 

She realizes her ridictlous position, but deter- 
mines to facéoit. He is almost convulsed with 
laugaing, but rafrains, and says, gently: 

“Will you let me carry you home? There 
issa storm coming up, and) Ri must make 
haste3!’ ? 

“< Yes; she answers. 

o “4 Ifear-we sbali hardly make @ tripibefore 
it rains,” says Jeans: arranging thecusbions of 





| Before they are half way athe there is a 
| crack,. a erasn, and a raitiing peal-of thunder 
| that almost deafens them. Poily’s faceis very 
white. 

i Wevhad better seek the shelter of that little 
‘schoolhouse,” says John, and» ‘they reach, it 
| barely in. time to escape. the flood of rain that 

follows. 
| He leads her to one of the seats: in the rear 
| of thie room, seats himself. beside her, and retains 
her slender fingers within his own. 
| | *hHow pale’ you are! Don’t, be irigitaned,” 
| he’ saya; veriderly. 
| “Margaret and I retumn thome: to-morrow. 
Receivéd a letter from mother yesterday, saying 
wemust,”’ says Polly, making:a-great efforbd to 
converse cheerfuily, ; 

- Going home! _» Istit possible?” says Jonn. 
with as much astonishment: as if; she‘ had an- 
nouncéd a trip ‘to: Australia, 

There is another dazzling flash, of lighting, 
a gust of wind,:amd-a shriek from Poliy, who is 
reaily frigatened almost te deathe Jonn clasps 


} 





Yet it is exasperating to think that'she, to | She: resolves to go home andverush all.memory | ber in his arms, gathers her to. his heart, and 


whose slightest wish so much deference nas ever | 
been shown, should be treated thus, and py HIM. 
A labarnum shakes ‘its sprays of gold’ in full | 
sight, the sweet odour of new-mown hay scents 
the air. She looks into the back-yard where the 
washerwoman is stretching a line of snowy 
linen. Long-mecked geese waddle aimiessly 
around. A hen with, a family of yellow duck- 
lings are busy ata water-trough. Everything is | 
wonderfully pleasant this sammer morning. 

An, if ne would only be sociable! But, no, he 
saunters off, and under the shade of a distant 
tree reclines in the most indolent. attitude ima- 
ginable, the alternate rifts of shadow and sun- 
shine crossing his handsome face. 

The “apple of discord’? has been thrown in 
their midst by an officious friend, and she remem- 
bers the many times during the past four weeks 
when sne has treated John ,Carlyle shamefuily. 
Tnis tnought heips her to bear his indifference 
now that he has begun to retaliate. 

Three days ago sne determined to have a nice 
row to nerself, and was floating idly down the 
river when the boat upset, and if he had not 
dashed his coat off and sprang to her rescue she 
would have been drowned. 

But she does not know how, when she lay 
tnere like a drenched flower, he bent over her, 
clasping both hands and ‘indulging in tender 
epitnets ; for when with reviving life ‘she ‘froze 
into dignity, he turned away with a dull pain in 
his heart saying: 

“ T will go away. I cannot afford to tie myself 
down to a wife’s eaprices,‘and I hope I am too 
honourable to carry on a flirtation.” 

But he over-rates his will-powér. ‘That very 
evening a soft white dress, and hair shining 
brigit in the lamp-light, attract him more than 
ever,and it almost takés his reason when, in 
her sweet voice, she sings sentimental songs with 
another man. 

Nevertheless he seats himeelf with his usual 
complacency near the shaded lamp in the corner, 





and, industriously ¢lips-the leaves of a new 
magazine. 


of this blissful summer. 
| is'so pleasant ana: restfulshere ! 


“Go away, though it 
p? 


Instead, however, she betakes herself vigors | 
ously to work and i¢ariis'to rew, fish, and. wake | 


snowy loaves of bread find'pats of golden buster. 


| She arrays herseif in her prettiest dresses, :and | 


with embroidery or sketch book, anda: young 


|man of tne neixhvourirood for escort, passes 


Jonn by every day on ner way to the river, and 
her musical iaugi floats nack, to torture him. 

He is no more than mortal, and would give 
something to see one shade of sadness dim the 
dear eyes. But toere is not one; and while sie 
gathers lilies he goes back ‘to shis _task, thouga 
both hearts are faint with dreary foreboding. 

One morning, when she méets him ‘alone’ on 
the river bank, she smiles..veamingly, and to 
her surprise he does nowevenreturn.a pleasant 
look. 

«« What is the matter ? | You are pale: | Has 
the heat give n you a headache ?’ 

* [—I am quite well,” ne replies, briefly.’ 

* But sometning,is tne matter,’ she affirms, 
with eyes fixed on nis troubled face. “ Will you 
not tell me what it is ?” 

* | have—losta dear friend,” he says, gazing 
out upon the water with an abstracted air. 

She:draws a little nearer and says, in iawest, 
sympathising voice: 

« Will you not tell meabout it? T pave he 
must feel very wretched to léok like this.” 

Her gentle manner and earnest words make 
his heart beat wildly; but heresists temptation, | 
and ‘says, -with an amused “twinkle in his’ 
eyes: 

* Tt was only that villainous dog, Grip!” 

With great indignazion she leaves him, and 


presses kiss after kiss-om the pallid lips. 

“My precious darling! . My first, nest,ionly 
‘love! _ I did not think I should.to-day break 
‘through again, butat sight ofsyour distréss I 
| ean. no lenger conceat: my: feeiings.: ; And. now 

once:more'I., put. my fate in: your ‘hands: and 
jentreat you to .accept. me. Wall you; my 
dear——”’ 

Polly interrupts him witha sahaais, : 

‘* Piease don’t !”” she cries, faintly ;: dnd then 
perceiving a.speck of blue through the window, 
where the clouds are. separating, she grows 
bolder. 

« Mr.-Carlyle,., do.let usthave done: with such 
nonsense! It is impossible you snould care so 
much for me, and I svonder yon.can tell vsuch a 
story—especially »while,a storm is going on?” 

It is. the, solemnctratn, Polly.:. Make my 
happiness and-I wiiliendeavonur to'make: yours. 
I. ask for no greater bliss than tne paradise of 
your presence. 

Polly twists cherself awayfrom him, for she is 
stiil‘ineredulous. 

“Can you have forgotten that first 3 morning 
of our meeting? 1. mever..can!’? she cries, 
laughing. 

‘“It was the most fortunate morning of my 
life. How could Lforget it?’ 

“Tf you hadn’t looked se funny in that blue 
suit I might have admired you ; but only think 
how it would bef you were compe Hed to dress 
that way always!” says the teasing’ Polly. 

“Yes, I did cut quite’ a figure,”says John, 
with a crestfallen air. F 

« But the yellow one looked even worse than 
the blue,” she says, relentingly. 

“I wish Philip could heay you, say that,” 


does not deign to notice his presence’for several | laughs John. * But,come now, answer my ques- 


days. The next Sunday she refuses his escort 
to church, and dtives off with her Unele 

But when service is over she finds herself’ 
alone on the:churen steps. 
some mistake, Her uncle pernaps thought her, 


Of course there jis| 


tion. I ask you,to,aceppt, my: heart and hand, 
and [ want-a candid answer. . I will:no lomger 
ride; on an uncertain wane. Say yess my dar- 
ling 

“Tb is time tobe gaing! p? she says, eat 
promptly. 
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— 
«Not until youanswer nie,” says John, barring 
the doorway, 
“Well, then—yes!” says Polly. 
* * * - 1 # 


“* Congratulate me, Philip!’ says John, when 
they are once more together. Polly has pro- 
mised to be mine, and I am the happiest fellow; 
under the sun!” 

«The congratulations must be mutual, dear 
friend, and the day of your marriage shall be the, 
day of ours. You know who I mean ?” 

“T think I have suflicient.penetration to 
guess.” 

So have we, dear reader. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue following is a recently propounded conun- 
drum by a member of the’ Lower House in the 
lobby. -. What is the: difference: between the 
House of Commons and the House of Lords ? 
Answer: One has ability, the other no-bility.” 

Tue largest and most remarkable rough 
diamond that has been received from India for 
many yearsisnow in England. It isa pure 
blue-white stone'weighing sixty-seven carats, in 
form nearly a drop, and when cut and polished 
would be about the shape of the Sancy diamond. 
Its form would also allow of a perfect round 
being obtained. The surface is slightly indented, 
but there are no marks of cleavage, it being a 
perfectly natural crystal. The estimated value 
is £35,000. 

THE statement that the marriage of His Royal! 
Alighness Prince Leopold is fixed for the 20th 
of April is incorrect. , It will probably take place 
in the last week of April. 

Mr. Procrortelis us that we need not be 
alarmed about the avsorption of a comet by the 
sun~in fifteen, years’ time, although its effect 
would be so outrageously scorching. He now 
tells us that he believes that the world is more 
likely to last fifteen millions of years than to be 
destroyed in fifteen. 

THE musical phenomenon is by no means 
rare. A singing miracle is frequently announced, 
but in general these artistic wonders turn out to 
be failures after all, and therefore we dare not 
anticipate the same impression on the public 
mind which is already felt by friends in the case 
of a protégé of the great diva Patti, who has now 
been studying for some time in London, enabled 
through her assistance to remove with his wife 
and family from his native. place.near Patti’s 
residence in Wales to reside in London and 
benefit by the first-rate instruction to be found 
there. The circumstances under which the 
notice..of the diva was attracted: towards her 
protégé are interesting. The place chosen by 
Patti as her retreat in Wales is picturesque, and 
well calculated to inspire thatdivine melancholy 
which poets declare to be the first element of 
artistic surroundings. _Oneevening, inspired by 
this very element no doubt; Patti was leaning 
on the balcony of the window overlooking the 
valley, when she was led by irresistible impulse 
to break forth into the air sung by Desdemona 
in Othello, an air, be’ it remarked, which she 
never sings in public. The silence was unbroken 
during the time she was’executing the air, and 
when it was concluded, and she was about to 
retire from the window, her ear was caught by 
the sound of a magnificent tenor voice én- 
deavouring to repeat the notes just uttered by the 
diva, and failing of success burst into one of 
those lovely Welsh melodies, wild, soft, and 
melancholy, which still linger about-the moun- 
tains. In a rapture of delight at:the purity and 
correctness of the intonation Patti immediately 
despatched a messenger in search of, the singer, 
who proved to be the village: shoemaker, ‘the 

“Sutor Johnnie” of the place. Without a 
moment’s hesitation Patti undertook to provide 
for his musical education, and Lady Hughes, an 
enthusiastic lover of music, generously supplies 
the material wants of the family during the time 
of the father’s studies.‘ According to report the 


ordinary that Patti has declared that even that 
of Mario would have seemed of small account | 
by comparison. 





THE TEST OF LOVE. 





For the first time to-day we met 
Since parting long:ago in-‘tears, 
Without a sigh, without regret 
For buried hopes and vanished years, 
. She leaning on, her hugband’s arm ; 
I with my little wife on mine— 
Met, talked and moved, nor of the 
charm . 
That erstwhile bound us gave a 
sign. 


Yet it was on the self-same shore 
That heard our early vows ‘x- 
‘ changed, 
Within the same deep, mellow roar 
That wooed us ere we grew ‘es- 
tranged, 
Ito my wife, she to her lord, 
This or that feature pointing out, 
Which ‘memory still as tokens stored 
Of love-fraugnt rambles thereabout. 


The red-ribbed wreck that, -haif in 
sand 
And half in sea, stood grim and 
high, 
The lifeboat’s skeleton, the band : 
Of reef, midway *twixt shore and 
sky; 
The wrecker’s hut, the beacon old 
With drabbled seaweed round its 
. feet, 
And last, beneath the lignthouse bold, 
‘The well-remembered Lover’s Seat. 


Methought that here a questioning look 
She stole at mé with whitening face ; 

But mine was as an open book 
‘Whereon the past has left no traee, 

And when there was vouchsafed to us 
A word apart by merest chance, 

*‘ Art thou content ?” in tremulous 
And eager tones, she said, askance. 


“Deeply content,” Ianswered. “Ours 
Was but the love that, meteor-wise, 
Furrows the dark, before the powers 
Such starry steadfastness comprise 
As cannot change at after-glow, 
Slow-ripening on, serene, sedate.” 
‘“Ay,” murmured she, “tis better so. 
Thank Heaven we parted ere. too 
late !” 
With that, she turned a grateful look 
On him whose arm her hand received, 
While I my little wife retook 
On mine, and thus, calm, unag- 
grieved, 
We sauntered on, till fortune led 
Our steps unto a youthful pair 
Of angry mien, though newly wed, 
Who scarce returned our greeting 
fair. 


“Theirs is a hapless fate, indeed,’ 

Said my old love, in musing tone, 
«To find too late the bitter need 

Of having true love fully known 
Before the last deep vow that lays 

On' both its strong, life-linking hold. 
True love is that which waits and 

weighs, 
And so endures while time grows 





GEMS OF THOUGHT. 
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No ashes. are lighter than ‘incense and few 
things burn out sooner. 





voice of this new: masical’ prodigy ‘is so~ extra- 





Ler bim who regrets the loss of time make 


proper use of that which is to come in the 
future. 

Vick powerless means happy hours, cheerful 
hearts, and peaceful minds. 

AMBITION thinks no face so beautiful as tha 
which looks from under a crown. 





Wirn fertile fields, a quick mind, a hardy 
body and a generous heart, wé possess the’ es- 
sentials to happiness, and’the. power to make 
Others so. ~ 





HOUSEHOLD “TREASURES. 


Fitter pe Bavy.—Get a small fillet from 
under the rump, wipe it witha clean wet cloth, 
remove the fat and veins, and. trimitinto shape. 
Lard it with narrow strips of salt pork cut 
parallel with thé rind ;*sprinkle it with ‘salt, 
pepper and flour, and bake just thirty minutes 
in a very hot oven, basting-often. 

MusuHroom Sauce.—Put the trimmings of 
the-beef on to boil in oné quart’ of coli water 
to use for the gravy. Put one tablespoonful of 
bttter in an omelette pan; when very brownadd 
one tablespoonful of flour. Pour the water from 
the trimming into'the vaising pan, first taking oft 
all the grease. Then add this water, a little at 
a time, to the’ bitter and flour, stirring till 
smooth. Season to taste with salt, pepper, 
and a little lemon juice or. horseradish ; add halt 
a can of chopped mushrooms. 

Rice Caxes,—Pick and wash in two or three 
waters a couple of handfuls of rice, and put it to 
cook in rather less than one quart of milk, 
sweetened to taste, with the addition of the thin 
rind of one lemon, cut in one piece, and a small 
stick of cinnamon. Let the rice simmer gently 
until it is quite tender and has absorbed all the 
milk. Turn it ont into a basin to get cold, and 
remove the lemon rind and cinnamon. Then 
stir into it. the yolks of four eggs, and the white 
of one; adda small quantity of candied citron 
cut into small pieces. Butter and breadcrumba 
plain cake mould, put the mixture in it and bake 
in a quick oven for half an hour. 





STATISTICS. 


Russta’s Navat Force.—The Russian Navy 
in 1880 consisted of 22 armoured . vessels for 
coast. defence, ie. 10 monitors. with singl@ 
turret, 3 two-turret vessels, 3floating batteries, 
2 two-turret and 2 three-turret frigates, and 2 
Popoffkas. There were seven armoured cruisers. 
The first ironclad—the Perwenez—was con- 
structed in 1861; the first paddle steamer—the 
Skorni—was built at the Ishor dockyard in 1817, 
but it was not until 1826 that the first steam- 
vessel to carry guns was launched, and named 
the Ishora. In+1855 there were 405 sailing 
vessels in the fleet, a number reduced in 1879 
to 26. 

Tne German Army.—The strength of the 
German army for the year 1882-83 amounts to 
18,136: officers, of whom 14,008 are Prussian, 
1,187 Saxon, 775 Wiirtemburg, and 2,216 Bava- 
rian; non-commissioned Officers, 51,581; and 
privates, 375,693. In addition.to these are 1,698 
surgeons, 782 paymasters, 618 veterinary sur- 
geons, 656 armourers, and 93 saddlers. The 
number of horses is given as 81,629. 

Paristan Morratrry.—It was formerly said 
that people died, young;at Paris. According to 
the last death-rates it appears that ‘this is not 
quite true. Theaverage age of the people who 
died is 55 years. Out of 53 people who were 
buried in one week lately, i was 101 years 
‘old, 2 were 85, 1 was 82, 2- were 80, 1 was 78, 2 
| was 77, 1 was 76; 1 was_75, 1 was 74, 1 was 71, 1 
; was 68, 2 were 64, 4 were 62, 2 were- 61, 1.was 
|60, two were 58, 1 was 56, 4 were 55, 2 were 54, 
12 were 53, 1 was 50, 1 was 49; 1 was'47; 1 was 
45,1 was 48, 2 were 42,3 were 41,1 was 40, 2 
| were 39; 1 was 38,1. was 35, 1 was 33, 1 was 25, 
‘1 was; 22,1 was 18, and 1 was 18—total; 53, 
|forming ah aggregate of 2,942 years, which gives 








‘atraveragé ct 55% years. 


Great thoughts originate from a large heart..- 
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Joas B. (Portugal).—We have made inquiries among 
the principal booksellers and find that the work you 
mention is known, but its value would not exceed five 
shillings. 

En IL_E.—Patience and perseverance will perhaps win 
reciprocity in the end—we cannot help you to your de- 
sires. 


Liti1ay L.—Castor oil and brandy would probably be 
most suitable for your purpose. Try lemon juice. 

An Inquirer.—If there is a will the property left 
would be disposed of in acco: ce with its provisions— 
if deceased died intestate the widow would still be en- 
titled to her share. 

J. D.—King William II., third son of William I., came 
to the throne in 1087, died in 1100, at the age of 438, hav- 
ing reigned 13 years. 

Veritas.—An authority —_ Brawn—Having cleaned 
a large pig’s head thoro y and rubbed it with salt 
boil it until the bones can be removed with ease; season 
with salt and pepper and lay the meat in a mould whilst 
it is hot; press this down with a board and heavy weight 
and let it remain in a cool place for six hours; then boil 
for about an hour, covering the mould with the liquor in 
which the head was first boiled; press again after this 
boiling. The flavour is very, much improved by adding 
in layers, when the mould is filled, some salted and 
boiled tongue in thin slices. For collaring: Care must 
be taken that the article is properly rolled and well 
dound together ; it should also be thoroughly boiled and 
be quite cold before being put into the pickle, in which 
it should lie for a night, when the binding may be taken 
off and the preparation will be ready for use. The pickle 
may be water in which as much salt is dissolved as the 
water will take up, to every pint of which add half a pint 
of vinegar; it should be sufficient to cover the article 
completely. 

E. H.—1. You should have it valued by a competent 
judge. 2. The articles may be omitted, as they did not 

elong to the father. 3. The late owner. 4. Five 
ounds. There are many peculiarities attending pro- 
te matters, and it may be well to call in professional 
eon if you are not thoroughly acquainted with 
them. 

Jouy W.—Avoid rich food, take plenty of open-air ex- 
ercise, and wash your face occasionally with a solution 
of borax and water. 

A Constant ReapErR.—1. Live plainly, take vigorous 
exercise, go frequently into society, dwell not upon your 
ailments, and you will soonimprove. Handwriting very 
good already—showing no apparent sign of nerveless- 
ness. 

Fo.xestowE.—The mole can be extracted, but it 
would be necessary to employ a skilful surgeon to per- 
form the operation. 

InpEx.—The insurance money would be paid to the 
person entitled to receive it under the will. 

Miss Witcnwoop.—l. We fear there is no remedy but 
time and patience. 2. Very long or very short features 
would not be considered pretty. 

Ratro.—Write to T. Armstrong, Esq., Director for 
Art, South Kensington. 

H. M.—The acids contained in fruits all act upon tin, 
so that fruit preserved in tin cans often contains tin in 
solution, and is consequently poisonous. 

M. F. E.—Cards are supposed to have been introduced 
into France for the amusement of Charles VI., who was 
deranged. 

W. W. H.—It was one of the laws of Constantine that 
on “the day of the sun” no servile work should be per- 
formed except agriculture, which, being dependent on 
the weather, could not, it was thought, be reasonably 
postponed. 

E. B.—Among our British ancestors the 14th of May 
was considered the most unlucky day in the year, and 
nothing of consequence was ever done upon it. ¥ 
and January they did not marry. 

Craupe Mavpr.—1. Stays, a bodice of whalebone, or 
other strong material, worn by ladies to confine the 
waist and body—a custom fertile in disease and death— 
was begun by the Normans. In the time of Elizabeth 
gentlemen also wore them. The illuminator of one ofthe 
MS. Cotton Collection in a representation of Christ’s 
Temptation has satirically dressed his infernal majesty 
in the full costume of a fashionable lady of this period 
(about the twelfth century). His waist is most charm- 





ingly slender, and its shape admirably preserved by 
tight lacing from the waist upwards, the ornamental tag 
depending from the last hole in the bodice. 2. At pre- 
sent tenor music is decidedly beyond you if, as you say, 
you cannot sing higher than E. By carefully practising 
the middle of your voice youmay ultimately succeed in 
gaining a tone or two in the upper re We think, 
however, your organ must be naturally more fitted for 
baritone or bass than for tenor—which you need not re- 
gret. 








THE ELDEST DAUGHTER. 


1. 
On, I love the eldest daughter, she is so quick and 


neat, 
Her eyes are full of tenderness, her voice is clear 
and sweet ; 
She’s like a bit of sunshine upon a rainy day 
And all the house goes wrong, I think, whenever 
she’s away. 
Ir. 


She’s in the dairy straining milk before the house 
awakes; - 

She sweeps the room and lays the cloth and makes 
the lightest cakes ; y 

She wakes her mother with a kiss, and then with 
loving pride, / 

She calis her father from the barn unto the bright 
fireside. 


Ill. 


The children bring to her their griefs, their broken 
strings and toys, ws 

The hard words in their spelling task, their little 
griefs and joys; 

The mother puts all trust in her—she says, “‘ There 
is no doubt 

But everything is going'‘right if Bessie is about.” 


Iv. 


She sweeps and dusts and makes the beds and leaves 
the chambers neat ; : : 
The parlour, underneath her hand, grows beautiful 
d 


and sweet ; 

She hands the snowy linen out, she churns the 
yellow cream— 

A lovely girl in all she does, though not a poet’s 
dream. ; 


v. 
You'll see her making dinner next, and in the after- 
noon. 
When all the house is tidied up, she’s like a rose in 


June; os ig ; 

She sits st the cradle then, low-singing with a 
smuie, 

Her i fingers picking fruit or sewing swift. the 
while. 


vi. 
Her work is never done, I think, from morning until 


night ; 

But then her work her pleasure is, she makes it a 
delight. 

Her beauty makes it beautiful, her loving makes it 


rest ; 
Of all the daughters in the house, the eldest is the 
best. 
vit. 


It is a pleasure great enough to watch her willing 
hands, 

To hear her soothe the little ones, and give her 
quick commands, 

To note her glad obedience, her tenderness and 


grace, 
And catch a passing blush or smile as she flits by my 
place. 
VIIr, 


Come quickly happy day I pray that binds to me for 
This darling eldest daughter as my own true loving 
And then her little sister Kate will eldest daughter 
And that will be a blessed thing for some good man, 
you see. 
Ix. 


For though Kate is a charming girl, and full of 


stylish airs, ‘ 
To make her womanly she needs an eldest daughter’s 


cares ; 

So little Kate, to fill the place, both love and 
patience bring, 

Then by-and-bye you'll make some man far richer 
than a king. 








PUZZLES. 


CHARADE. 


A well-known little vesse) fi 

A maiden’s name now place 

Select aright, and join the two, 

In North America my whole.yow ll yiew. 





LXxIx. 
HOUR GLASS PUZZLES. 


1, 


An animal resembling the lynx. An African city. A 
century. A letter. A tree. nobleman in Russia. A 
plant. Centrals—pertaining to a beautiful person. 


2. 

A subsequent impression. A fowl.. Amale name. A 
letter. A river in Siberia. A female name. Lattice 
work. Centrals—a female name. 

LXxxx. 
-DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

A large snake in Ceylon... An upstart. Sacred music. 
A horse fitted for travelling. A contract. Secrecy. A 
place of worship. Both primals and finals are lovers. 

LXXxxI. 
TRANSPOSITION. 


A kind of metal behead and transpose, 
And a part of yourself it will disclose. 


ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES. 
_LXxt. 
Sarsfield. 
LXXII. 
Oliver Goldsmith. 
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LXXIV. 
Heron, hero, her, he. 


LXXV. 
Piano. 
LXXVI. 
Broom, room. 
LXXVII. 
Blue. 
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